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EDITORIAL 


CHRISTIANITY AND DEMOCRACY 


It is abundantly clear that war-in the Far East and in Europe 
is causing very many citizens to devote more time to thinking about 
democracy and its related problems. Some years ago people were 
content to accept their lot and were disinclined to think about their’ 
neighbours because in many cases their neighbours were far away and 
so their problems: were of little concern. .In the last year, however, 
the extension of the wars has caused millions of innocent people to- 
be involved directly or indirectly. For example, Denmark has always 
been considered a very fine country and almost no one would have 
imagined that she had aggressive designs or an evil political system 
or disastrous economic policies or enemies or any other possible cause 
that might have led her to be involved in armed conflict. Her system 
- of government had been admired and her economic system was often 
held up as a model. Today we find foreign troops on her soil and 
she has been caught in the toils of modern war. It is not unnatural 
therefore that neutrals elsewhere are wondering if their turn will 
come next. As educated,men and women confront the problem that 
the majority of mankind wishes peace but a small minority is forcing” 
warfare upon the world of today, we find that there are many dis- 
cussions going on as to what are the fundamental causes for war.. 
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No longer can we entertain the foolish and vain os that war is 
none of our concern; no longer can we hold the belief that the affairs 
“of our neighbours are of no consequence for ourselves. Doubt, 
confusion and despair reign in many quarters but it is encouraging 
to note that whilst much attention is being directed to the immediate 
problems of the war yet here is an insistent and growing demand for 
-a statement and examination of peace aims. One aspect of this dis- 
-cussion takes the form of advocating that in the endeavour to secure 
.a settlement which wlil lay the foundations of lasting peace, a method 
of government such as Federal Union should be adopted. A recent — 
manifesto by educationists in England contained the following 
statement :— 


“The undersigned urge all educationists, both here and in the 
Dominions, to demand from the Government an early and unequivocal 
statement of the means by which it intends to make a lasting settle- 
‘ment when hostilities end, and to advocate our official responsibility 
to invite all nations on equal terms :— 


(a) To co-operate in a world effort to apply science to the 
‘common welfare of the people of all countries, 


(b) To prove their will to peace by SD sudaiien arms to a 
Federal Government which could use its unified Naval, Military, and 
Air Forces against aggression by ~ nation or group of nations 
which refused to co-operate. 


(c) Te co-operate in educating backward somntumnition without . 
‘racial discrimination in preparation for self-government within the 
framework of the Federal Union.”’ | 


| What is to be the Christian attitude towards this problem? 
“What can the Christian contribute to the discussion of this question? 
Is there a Christian viewpoint about the problem of the system of 
government? It is of fundamental importance to remember that 
Christianity is a spirit and attitude and a dynamic urge. It is not 
any one particular political doctrine or system. Christians may hold 
and do hold different political opinions. Their unity is something 
deeper than an ideological system. One contribution that the Chris- 
tian has to offer is the insistence on- the fundamental principle of 
Loving One’s Neighbour. Frequently as people try to investigate 
this difficult question of Christianity and international relations a 
search is made of the Scriptures. Christians feel that if they are 
to discover for themselves principles of living for today, they should 
seek to discover what they believe to be the purposes of God and the - 
‘mind of Christ. As we pursue a study along fhis line we are faced 
with the inescapable conviction that the Way of Love is central in 
the teaching of Christ. We shall obtain a better and clearer outlook 
on world affairs if we take time and effort to observe the implications 
of Christ's teaching. He did not just merely say “Love thy neigh- 
bour.” He lived out to the uttermost that principle even though it 
involved the scorn and reproach of his followers or dangers or death. 
‘Today totalitarian war and totalitarian hate are threatening civiliza- 
tion. The situation will not be saved unless we have totalitarian love. 
Governments may rise or fall but what the peoples need is a way 
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of life that will follow the principle of loving one’s neighbour. A recent 
study of the problem of war has suggested that one fundamental 
cause of aggressive warfare is frustration. Psychologist and educa-. 


tors know that repression points the way to trouble. If people have. 


legitimate needs and desires satisfaction of these will bring peace, 
whereas a negation or neglect or repression of these breeds discontent 


that leads to revolution and war. Probably many will agree that 


the way of love is preferable to the way of force, but few have been 
willing to follow closely the example of Christ. Do unto others as 
you would have others do unto you is a principle of the highest value 
for human relationships whether these be in a family or in the family 
Again, one contribution that the Christian may offer is to be 
trying always to see the viewpoint of the other fellow. This insistence 
may bring unpopularity or danger but it is a primary duty of one 


_ who loves his neighbour. A Good Neighbour policy may be an attrac- 


tive theory but if it is advanced chiefly from the standpoint of self 
interest it may not work out in practice. The attitude of the Christian 
who believes in a supra-national authority can be of great assistance 
in securing a right approach to the discussion of common problems. 


Truth, righteousness, and justice. need to be applied with patience, 


persistence and courage. To be unbiassed is not easy, to defend the 
right calls for the highest qualities of the spirit. 


In China today we find that very many individuals and groups 
are thinking about the question of democracy and forms of govern-- 
ment as they consider the calling of the People’s Assembly. There is 


- advocacy of this system and that or one kind of democratic govern-. 


ment or another. Educators and educated citizens cannot escape 


_ their responsibility in this direction and so it is hoped that in our 
Christian institutions wise guidance may be given in the discussion 


of what is a burning question. If the enormous sacrifice entailed 
in the war is to be justified and not wasted, Christian leaders should 
see. to it that much hard thinking be directed to the ways and means 
by which we may achieve a new and better order of society. The 
students and youth of China are particularly alive to what is involved 


‘in this question and it is of primary importance that a real endeavour 


be made to guide the thinking of these high spirited young men and 
women along the right lines. In the last decade and particularly in 
the last year or so the youth of China have become greatly concerned 


about the welfare of the masses. Fundamentally this concern is good. 


The danger and weakness in the situation is that unscrupulous groups 
or individuals may seek to capture the following of these young people 
for ends that are not the highest. Purer aims and motives coupled 
with finer unselfish methods need to be applied to this situation and 
the followers of Him who said “Love thy neighbour” have a very 
heavy responsibility to discharge. The New Life Movement, the 
Spiritual Mobilization Movement and other plans have given oppor- 


tunities for service to the common people but it is difficult to break 


the age long traditions and hide-bound customs. Schemes on paper 
will not bring improvement to the lot of the common man unless 
there are workers who are willing to help put these schemes into- 
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actual effect. Many Christian institutions howe run free schools or 
popular schools for factory workers and underprivileged children, 
but much more needs to be done along this line. In the summer 
vacations some students have conducted schools for poor children 
or have gone to work in the country but this type of service needs 
to be multiplied many times. The vast sufferings occasioned by the 
war have helped many people to see the necessity for loving their 
neighbour, but generous as the response has been to the appeal for 
relief funds it is more important that there should be willingness to 
offer more than money. How many graduates of Christian schools — 
and colleges are engaged in enterprises that serve the people? How 
many Christian teachers are there who in discussing the problem of 
vocation with the graduating students offer plans or positions that 
will involve helping the common people? . Each summer vacation 
there should be a determined effort to enlist students for service 
projects and more attempts made to bring before our students an 
actual knowledge of the conditions of livelihood of the common people. 
In former years Christian schools in China have pioneered along 
various lines. One definite contribution that Christians can make at 
the present time is to make sure that students in our Christian institu- 
tions are challenged with their responsibility to serve the common 
people of this great country. 


The struggle for the achievement of a better society will be 
seen in its right perspective if we are thinking about others rather 
than ourselves. If we enjoy in our leisure good music and literature 
and healthy physical recreation we should want our neighbours to 
enjoy the same. The conceptions of the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man have no place for a manner of life that is only 
concerned with the welfare of a minority. The Brotherhood of Man 
is not a narrow doctrine; it really is concerned with advocating the 
abundant life, a life in which the highest instincts and ambitions may 
je afforded means for satisfaction. Our Gospel needs to be more 
extensive as well as more intensive. We do need to preach that man 
should cast away his sin. A good definition of sin is “living below 
one’s highest level.” The calling of people to supreme allegiance to 
God is a task that demands our highest intelligence and the utmost 
devotion of all our powers. We need to be clear-eyed and to make 
ur idealism more practical. Let us realise frankly and honestly 
that a good system may be ruined by a bad leader. If our Christian 
churches, schools and, institutions can produce men and women with 
strong character and high principles we shall be making an invaluable 
contribution to the problem of good citizenship in China. However, 
if we seek to build up the Church Universal and make it a society 
where the people may live as they are meant to live, we shall need 
to extend the outreach of our Christian principles and see to it that 
‘members of our churches and students in our Christian schools are 
actively engaged in loving their neighbour. We must claim more 
areas of life for Christ. Let us follow the ideas expressed in our 
‘second article, and issue a challenging call—Christians Advance! 


Changsha “y” in Action’ 
E. R. LAPWOOD 


N all the national service rendered by Chinese Christians to- 
their war-stricken country there has been no finer work than 
that of the Changsha Y.M.C.A. in Central China, headed up- 
by Chang I Fan. | 

- In the summer of 1937, I Fan had a chance to.go abroad to the 
_ §$tates for advanced study. He gave up his job as dean in a progres-. 

sive Shanghai missionary Middle School, and his. sparetime activities 
as a popular lawyer, and bought his ticket. Then came the challenge. 
to take up the work of Y. Secretary in Changsha, his old home. 
Soon afterwards the Japanese invasion began. 

He decided that national emergency came before perscnal ambi- 
tion and went to Changsha, after taking the excellent preparatory 
step of getting married. With his diminutive and energetic wife to 
double his effectiveness the Changsha Y. soon became a new vital 
force in the community. Membership contributions were multiplied 
by eight. People were anxious to join, for the Y. stood for unselfish 
service that they knew they needed and appreciated. 

- The work of the Y. spread into many areas of the life of the 
community, and the year’s report was impressive: one item in it 
was dominant in the affections of the Changs—the Relief Work 
undertaken throughout the entire province of Hunan at the request 
of the provincial authorities. 


| The following account describes that work. 


‘Large Scale Planning of Refugee Relief 


° ?Throwshout 1938 refugees had poured into Hunan from Kiangsu, 
Chekiang, Anhui, and Hupeh provinces as the battlefield shifted 
westward, and the provincial authorities of Hunan were greatly 
perturbed by the problem of relief and settlement. So the Changsha 
Y. was asked to come in and deal with the situation. Such a task 
was regarded with considerable apprehension, and not until matters 
had been thrashed out fully in 5 conferences did the Board and’ 
Chang I Fan feel justified in taking over the organisational responsi- 
bility. Then in October 1938 the Y. moved quickly into action. 


3 The-refugee camps were taken over,—sick people and pregnant 

women were sent to the refugee ‘hopital, bean curd milk distributed 
to children and ancients, visiting doctors and nurses called in, food 
allowance of ten cents a day regularly paid out. Vocational guidance. 
and the placing of refugees in suitable employment was stressed. 
The Changs would make midnight visits to see for themselves which 
refugees were honestly in need of clothing, and to check up on the: 
cleanliness of the camps. They found all kinds of men among the 
inmates—from coolies to county magistrates. 

From among student refugees able boys and girls were selected 
by examination and trained to do relief work themselves. Some of 
them were sent out to the front to collect unfortunates who had 
been driven from their homes by the advancing tide of devastation. 
They even penetrated behind the Japanese lines in their eagerness. 


«(Reprinted from a pamphlet—Changsha “Y” in Action.) 
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~to rescue, and narrowly escaped with their own lives. These students 


continued to live among the refugees, at the same standard. | 
After the fall of Hankow, the position of Changsha became en- 


-dangered. Naturally it was a very unsuitable spot for the caring 


for fugitives. So the government ordered that the 30,000 men and 
women who had accumulated around the city should be taken into 


-comparative safety. The Y.M.C.A. set to work like a military staff, — 


with maps and statistics, and planned how these unfortunate folk 


-could be distributed through the province with least inequality of 


burden for the local people. The refugees were divided into 42 


‘camps, each of which was subdivided into teams with captains re- 


sponsible. Nurses and doctors accompanied them. Money for a 
fortnight’s food was distributed to each, several thousand umbrellas 
to the old folks and 10,000 pairs of rubber shoes to those most in 


“need. .These umbrellas and shoes were supplied by cooperating 


organisations. Then the trek began—10 miles a day. The last re- 


‘fugee evacuated Changsha half a day before the burning of the city. 


Of course this trek did not solve the refugee problem. The 
people were still dependent on the Government. So schemes were ~ 
‘worked out and set a foot by which 3,000 refugees were absorbed into 


the life of Kueichow province, and 9,000 in South Hunan looked 
-after by the local people—one immigrant family to each 100 resident 


families. Furthermore ten big factories were planned and a grant 


-of $200,000 received from the government for capital to start produc- 


tion of furniture, ironware, textiles, bamboo products, and printing. 
The secret of good relief work lies in organisation, and such 


‘work as registration and issuing of badges, efficiently carried out, 


made it possible to deal with such large numbers of people. It is 


not surprising to hear that the Changs and their colleagues Liu 
“'Tsi Chen and Lee Chen Sung, staying in a missionary home, some- 


times did not see their hosts for a week at a time, since they were 
on the job from daylight to midnight. © a | 

The provincial authorities realised what a burden had been 
lifted from their shoulders by the Y. and at the end of 1938 the 


“Governor of Hunan appealed to the Y. to free Chang I Fan, Liu 


Tsi Chen, Chen Teh Shien, Hui Chuen An, Chien Koo Pao and 
others for a further three months of relief service. 


The Great Fire 
The great fire of November 12th has already been mentioned. 


“This was started by the Chinese as part of the Scorched Earth 
policy, at a time when the fall of Changsha seemed inevitable, and 
destroyed 70% of the city. The fire was disastrous for the Y.M.C.A. 


with its splendid buildings, among the noblest put‘up by the Y. in 
all China . The auditorium, the most spacious in the city, the 
gymnasium, best in the province, two floors of dormitory containing 
80 rooms, were reduced to blackened walls. The financial loss am- 
ounted to a quarter of a million dollars. Greater still was the loss 
of opportunity to serve, which this plant represented. | 

But the staff spent no time in bewailing lost property. As soon 


ps it became clear that the stiffening of Chinese resistance had 


driven back the Japanese, they were back on the job of relief. Mrs. 
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| Chang was the first civilian woman to return to the city, and the 


Y. the first popular organisation to start up work again. Now there 
were fire refugees to deal with. Temporary camps were organised 


_ to look after more than five thousand people, while in another part 


of the city a soup kitchen served rice gruel to 4,500 every day. 


| Fire refugees were given a week in which to register their names, 
and might choose to take either relief certificates or loan certificates. 
With the former they could go to another prearranged place and 


live for three months in camp at government expense, with the latter 


they could get from their appointed station a loan of $10 with which 
to start up business on their own. Travelling expenses at the rate 
of 25 cents for every ten miles were also calculated and disbursed. 
After the registration and distribution of certificates fire refugees 
who had not received any rushed back from other towns to Changsha 
to ask for their share of assistance. One extra day was allowed for 
bona fide applicants to get their chance, the staff working from 4 p.m. 


- till 2 a.m. on the job. 


In all ne less than 120,000 people secured help during that month. 


-Y. secretaries and others were busy day and night in calculating 


distances and expenses, in preparing registration cards, loan 
certificates, and relief certificates, and this in the burned city which 


“had neither adequate lighting or other necessities of efficient life. 


Firstclass relief work never loses sight of the personality of 
the individual who is being helped, and many stories told by Ifan and 


Sophia Chang show how they cared for the people as people. One 


day in June 1939, they report, “five kid refugees from Honan were 


sent to the Association. Each of them carried on his back a small 


pack containing clothes, pepper, salt, book, paper, and ink. Their sole 
purpose in travelling long distances and undergoing untold hardships 
was to seek an opportunity for work and study. Upon their arrival 
in the eity they found themselves helpless and starving. 'The local 
bus station master sent them to the Y. because the Association was 
generally regarded as a reliable organisation with a single unselfish 
motive, to which any community problem that seems impossible of 
solution is usually referred. They were soon given baths, new clothes, 
and food. The five shared three beds and were dressed in overalls. 
In the day time two of them looked after the library while the 
remaining three assisted in the soldiers’ club. In the evening they 


were taught to read and write. In October 1939 they were sent to- 


the Y. W. Weaving factory to work in the daytime and study at 
night.” i | | 
| ~The Scholar 

- Another time a man came in to the Vocational Guidance Section 
to try for a job. He was a man of education who could teach and 


copy, and there was no job of that kind available. Every day he 


would trudge over from the camp and enquire if anything had turned 
up, then sit a little to read the newspaper in the library. He hated 
being supported by the Government. At last he learned from the 
secretary that there was a coolie’s job available, but nothing else. 


In China for an educated man to take such a job is bitter shame, 
and the secretary could see portrayed on his face the intense struggle 
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going on in his mind. He gently suggested “No matter what job you 
undertake, you can make it something fine. Whether you are the 
Prime Minister or the cleaner of nightpots, you can apply yourself 
with honesty and sincerity and win selfrespect.” The scholar decided 
to apply for the job. This moral victory won, he went along to the 
Bank which advertised for a coolie, and to his surprise met there 
an old acquaintance who refusing to waste him on coolie work made 
him a copyist. With his first wages he was able to get decent 
clothes for himself and his family, and with his small son came 

radiantly to call on his friends at the Y. 3 


Between October 1938 and October 1939 over one thousand re- 
fugees were helped to secure jobs by the Y. at Changsha, Yuanling 
and Lingling. | 
| During the second airraid on Yuan Ling, the Y. first aid team 
saved a schoolgirl about 16 years old, badly hurt by bombs nearby. — 
She was immediately sent to the Y. hospital, and lay unconscious 
for two days. “On the third day,” Mrs. Chang’s account continues, 
“she began to improve, and with sighs and broken words she asked 
for her family. But after careful investigation it was discovered 
that she was the only survivor of a family of eight people. So this 
poor little girl lost all her beloved folk and. possessions, and became 
helpless and hopeless. But the Y. people put into her life courage 
and meaning. During the two months of treatment she was greatly 
moved by Christian love, and decided to devote her life to helping 
others.” The Y. Hospital received her as a student nurse after her 
complete recovery. Today she lives, happily devoted to the care of 
sick soldiers. | | 
Vigorous Ingenuity 

Between this personal help and the largescale work came a mass 
of useful projects for the benefit of the refugees—24 men were 
organized into a small factory for making hemp sandals, refugee 
laundries were set up in three cities, 15 men were uniformed and 
given capital to set up as peddlers of toothpaste, soap, socks, and 
such daily necessities. Many schools were started. In one 32 boys 
gold newspapers for half the day, and studied for the other half. 
The Boys’ War Time Service Corps collected money and organised a 
refugee school, doing the teaching themselves. The Y. sponsored 
4 other schools. The lack of constant bathing caused many refugees 
to have skin diseases and relapsing fever, so the Y. opened two free 
bathhouses with tubs, showers, and antiseptic baths at its Yuanling 
Branch, in which 82,982 refugees took baths between June 5 and 
Oct. 31, 1939. A refugee circulating Library was established in a 
hand-cart. Twenty thousand dollars worth of winter clothes were 
collected and distributed. Victims of minor fire accidents and flood 
were cared for and rehabilitated. 1250 were trained by the Y. for 
emergency nursing. 342 were dressed and saved during the 12 air- 
raids at Changsha and 6 airraids at Yuanling. The Y. Sick Soldiers’ 
Hospital has 100 beds for inpatients out of which ten are reserved 
for refugees, entirely free of charge. Child refugees were fed on 
their way to the orphanage. Refugees were encouraged to find their 
own social life in meetings and- entertainments. Cooperative anti- 
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airraid movement was sponsored in Yuanling. Ten rocky caves were 


- built. 5000 people were protected during each airraid. 


This remarkable volume of work, of course, could not be accom- 


plished without real teamwork. Every man of the Changsha 


Y.M.C.A. staff did splendid service, and they received essential and 
invaluable support from Messrs. §. C. Leung and J. C. Oliver of the 
National Committee Y.M.C.A., and the International Relief Com- 
mittees of Changsha, Yuanling and Lingling. 


On the basis of his wide experience and ability Chang I Fan 
was chosen as a representative of the Cultural organizations to the 
Provincial People’s Council of Hunan. During the Conference his 
proposal for productive relief was passed as follows: 


(1) The provincial Government should establish more refugee 
factories at different Hsien. | 


(2) Vocational Schools in the Province should receive refugee 
students free of Charge. 


(8) Special vocational training classes ought to be established 
by the Provincial Relief Commission. | 


(4) Vocational Guidance should be given and emphasized in 


: different Hsien. 


(5) The Government organizations should employ refugees to 
a great extent. 


Future Plans 


Future plans envisage heavy responsibility and strong correspond- 
ing activity. Chang I Fan writes: 


“The future is at best very uncertain as Hunan is now a front 
line province and faces the threat of further invasion everyday. On 
the other hand it has recently become evident that Japanese efforts 
to penetrate the province have become increasingly difficult of re- 
alization and therefore except in areas very near the front, a certain 
stablization has become possible. Under these circumstances, we feel 
our efforts should be directed toward absorbing and making useful 
the large outside population quartered in the province: Therefore 


vocational training on a larger scale than ever will be undertaken 
with special emphasis on present war time personal needs. Specifical- 


ly it is hoped to turn out classes in wireless telegraphy, Chinese 
stenography, accounting, military medicine, mechanics, etc. 

Also in line with the Government’s present program of stepping 
up production in Free China we hope to utilize the refugee farm popu- 
lation to reclaim unused tracts of land and to co-operate in new ex- 
perimental agricultural projects and to establish a spinning weaving 
Factory. | 

In these ways we hope not only to provide relief for the hard- 


ships attendant upon our long war of resistance, but to make a 


positive contribution to the final and inevitable victory in this figat 
for the cause of humanity and peace.” 


q 
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Christians Advance!’ 


Suggestions for an Advance Movement of the Christian 
_ Churches in West. China. 


FRANK W. PRICE 


HE ideas and suggestions of this paper grew out of the think- 
T ing and praying of a few friends during the Christmas and 


New Year season. 


Why a “Christian Advance” United Movement? 

In West China we see government and social agencies thinking 
and working in terms of reconstruction and progress in spite of the 
war and at atime of war. Many of these agencies and many Chinese 
leaders are looking to the Christian Church for help. The Church 
fin West China must strengthen itself in order to meet the new de- 
mands and opportunities. Many difficulties and obstacles which 
hindered the work of the Church are disappearing; there is now 
little anti-Christian feeling; the doors to Christian witness and 
service are wide open. From the Occupied Areas and the war areas 
we hear of new revival movements in the Church and of a great — 
turning of the people to Christianity. Should there not be an even 
greater forward movement in West China where religious freedom 
still exists, where government leaders are friendly, where so many 
Christian workers and church members from other provinces have 
gathered, where the opportunities are so great. We are called to 
spiritual mobilization in the deepest sense. If the Church is to realise 
its mission and fulfil God’s will for it at this critical time it must 
be a pure church, an earnest church, a serving church, a wopeeayeren 
church, a united church. | 

Promotion of the “Christian "ae Movement 

We suggest that there be no special committees, office or special 
organization for promotion. Let all Christian institutions, organiza- 
tions, churches and church bodies, Christian fellowships and individual 
Christians who believe in the purpose of this united effort and are 
willing to give of their time and strength, become the promoters. 
Each group, in the way that seems best to that group, can help 
to spread the idea, to work toward the common objectives, to share 
its experiences with others and to pray. A genuine revival and 
advance movement can take place only as our own hearts are kindled © 
with a new faith and vision and devotion, and as the ‘hallowed fire 
leaps from soul to soul.’ 

Common Goals 

The Sollowine are suggested as common goals fer the churches 
and Christians of West China during the next five years. Will you 
think and pray about these and give us your criticisms and sug- 
gestions before the ideas crystallize. The ideas are being put into 
simple, striking Chinese phrases that can be understood by all. The 
common goals should become part of our thinking, living, witness- 
ing, service and prayer from now on. Let the Christians of West 
China advance toward these common goals. 


*Reprinted from the West China Missionary News, February, 1940. 
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1. Purify and strengthen the inner faith and life of the Church. 


This is the first essential, involving more Bible study, more 
prayer, more Christian homes, better nurture of inquirers and church 


; ‘members, a larger place for children and youth in the Church, training 


in stewardship, more vital worship and fellowship in the Churches, 
and Christian standards applied to all social relationships. 

2. Find lost, scattered, indifferent and isolated Christians and 
bring them back into Christian fellowship and the life of 
the Church. 

3. Win many new Christians and greene increase the number 
of church members. 


The West China Church is still weak in numbers and has not 


been growing like the Church in other areas during the past 20 
years. Let us have the faith and the consecration that will make 


possible a doubling of church membership within the next five years. 
4. Enlist many of the finest Christian youth for full-time ser- 
vice in the Church. 


The Church needs now and will increasingly need a great, new 
force of Christian workers,—ministers, evangelists, home workers, 
religious teachers. Why should not at least fifty a year be enlisted 


from the Christian colleges and middle schools of West China? The 


work of the Church must be made challenging to them and they will 
be willing to sacrifice. For the future of the Church in this area 
there must be new blood, new leadership in years to come. “Pray 
ye the Lord of the harvest ba He send forth —— into His 
harvest.” 
- 5. Enlist and train a new and earnest army of volutes 
workers, lay workers, in the Church. | 
These should be men and women who will witness for Christ 
and His Cause in their own vocations, among their circles of friends, 
by volunteer evangelism, by active Christian service to the Church 
and the community. 


6. Make the Church a great power for good tn society. 


_Every. Church and every Christian group should be a power for 
good in its social environment—infusing new life, inspiring a spirit 


of cooperation and service, opposing fearlessly social evils, helping 


to meet great social needs, standing for the “weightier matters of 


the law,—justice, mercy and faith”: a transforming and regenerating 


force in society, hastening the coming of the Kingdom of God. 


7. Christian fellowship and unity. 

Close fellowship in Christ, and cooperation in Christian work 
between all churches and Christian groups, working toward the goal 
of a united Christian movement, a great Church of West China,— 
“One in faith and life,” “all one, cote the world may believe in 
Christ, the Son of God. . 


Christians of West China, Cheviatins of tres China, Christians 
of the New China that is to be, in Christ’s name and by Christ’s 


power, let us advance! 
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— of an Assembly of the ne Hua Hsung 


Tao Kung Hui’ 
W. ROY AYLOTT 


EADERS of the Recorder may be interested to see the following 
account of a special assembly called by the ‘Hsung Tao Kung 
Hui’ in the first week of February 1940. The meeting place 
was the institute of the Moore Memorial Church, Shanghai, 

by kind invitation of the pastor. 


It will be remembered that this Chinese Church was first founded 
by two British Churches, which became united into one Methodist 
body in the year 1932, but which had formerly borne the names 
“Wesleyan Methodist’ and ‘United Methodist’. According to uniform 
practice, both Churches organized their Mission Stations into Districts, 
which were sub-divided into Circuits, each Circuit containing a group 
of local churches, or “societies.” These were ‘supplied’ on Sundays 
largely by an organized order of “local preachers” appointed by that 
Circuit. An ordained ministry was not dispensed with by this ar- 
rangement. The whole District was administered by an annual 
Synod, with its subsidiary committees, the Synod members being 
democratically elected by the Circuit Meetings. 


Into a disturbed country and a partly disorganized community 
was introduced this Methodist machinery designed, with modifications, 
on the British model. A brave attempt indeed! 


The Wesleyan Church went further in this task of organization 
in their Districts centred in Canton, Changsha, and Hankow; © 
than the United Methodists who aimed at a simpler and more 
economical Methodism such as their missionaries considered more 
appropriate to conditions in the field,—in their four Districts centring 
on Kunming, Wenchow, Ningpo, and Tientsin. But such differences 
were of degree rather than principle, so that when the union 
was concluded in England, the seven Chirfa Districts came together 
immediately and naturally into one united Church, and the old | 
names were scrapped for a new one to cover all China. The first 
assembly was held in Hankow in 1931; the second at Ningpo in 1933. — 
(The incidence of such assemblies has now been fixed on a quadren- 
nial basis, with an interim committee). The next assembly was 
postponed by.the China conflict until this year when the opportunity 
was taken of the visit to the Far East of the Mission Board Secretary 
for China, Rev. H. B. Rattenbury B.A. Despite present conditions — 
of travel, every District had its representative, arriving from the 
interior as well as from three of the four far corners of this land. 
However, because of military restrictions the Chinese delegation 
was curtailed and three Districts were unrepresented by Chinese. 
These delegates represented work amongst peoples in China speaking 
some seven different dialects; work amongst tribes people as well - 
as Chinese; work with war refugees; work in country and metropolis; 
in church, school and hospital; work in — and unconquered 


territories. 
It must be explained that this assembly was consultative rather 
than legislative. We have no Provincial or National synods. Each © 


j 
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District is free from outside interference except. in so far as the 
Mother Church in England exercises certain jurisdictions. The first 
act was therefore to share each other’s experiences during the ab- 
normal period following our last meeting. These seven brief factual 
reports made thrilling hearing. We heard that every one of the 
Districts had been affected in some way by the war; that the work 
of some areas had been overturned by the tide of invasion, though 
this had been a good thing for other areas which had benefited by 
the incursion of Christian refugees. Statistics are undependable in 
these days, but the following figures will serve to give a rough idea 
of our normal strength as a church. We have some 350 established 
churches with proper buildings. But an additional 450 local as- 
semblies of Christians hold regular meetings, often in a member’s 
house or rented room, and in most respects these deserve ,tthhe name 
of church. There are over 80 Chinese ministers each of whom, whilst 
elected to this rank by his District synod, is also officially/recognized 
_ by the English Methodist Church as possessing the fulf status of a 
Methodist minister in a world order. There are a similar number 
of missionaries ordained and lay. Such a staff is manifestly in- 
adequate to attend to the needs of over 800 churches, with many in- 
stitutions, and so there are employed some 200 District and Circuit 
Lay Agents who are full time paid men performing most of the 
spiritual functions of a minister. The conference discussed the 
- problem of providing additional theological training for these lower 
ministerial grades, as well as for the higher orders. The outcome 
was to leave the former to local District initiative where already some 
training is being undertaken, while the training of the ministry will 
be taken care of by an all-China theological board. Annual exami- 
nations in four subjects will be set by this board for ministers who, 
having graduated from college, are on their four years of probation. 


The Methodist minister in England today is the result cf an 
attempt to combine scholarship with practical efficiency in Circuit 
work, without exclusive emphasis on either.—or rather, both are 
emphasized. So it was felt that this sort of ministry is the particular 
requirement of the Chinese Church,—that is, a ministry educated 
up to a minimum necessary standard for Circuit work, WORK being 
the objective, and personality, character, and preaching ability, essen- 
tial qualifications. 

With something like 22,000 baptised members entered on Church 
registers, and with 26,000 on trial for membership, and adding junior 
members etc, a rough estimate of our total Methodist Christian com- 
munity would reach a figure something like 57,000. The regular 
appointment of authorised preachers to lead the Sunday worship of 
so many churches, some 800 every Sunday, is itself a big undertaking; 
and Methodism has solved this problem by the employment of an 
order of selected lay preachers who hold a permanent commission to 
be planned within the Circuit of appointment,—hence our name, ‘local 
preacher’. There are over 1000 of these ‘locals’ now on the plan. 
in our seven Districts. Comparisons revealed that some Districts 
depended upon their labours more than others, numbers varying from 
‘a handful in some areas to nearly 300 in the Hupeh, and Wenchow 
Districts. The training of so many lay workers by an inadequate 
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staff of ministers and missionaries creates problems. But it was 
emphasised that appointment need not necessarily await training if 
the candidate is earnest and possesses a spiritual experience and 
message. Many an illiterate labourer is assisting helpfully week by 
week in the feeding of Christ’s flock. 


Not least in this army of workers, though left to last, is the 
ever-growing number of lay enthusiasts who do spiritual teaching in - 
Sunday School, Christian Endeavour, etc, and others who shoulder 
responsibilities as deacons and their like. Assistance should be given 
to these, and in some Districts Bible Schools are being held where lay 
workers may take a prescribed course of study, and graduate to do 
unpaid work in the Church. It was felt by some delegates that 
herein lies the hope of the future Chinese Church, especially in this 
land of economic shortages, and that this kind of training encourage- 
ment should be extended everywhere. : 

Women’s Work received special attention, along the lines 
familiarised by British Methodism,—that is, the establishment of a — 
Deaconess Order. Like ministers, deaconesses are consecrated to 
their ministry, and their term of service is likewise theoretically 
expected to cover a lifetime,—although this is not required in 
practice. Rules were drawn up regularising the election, training 
and status of such women for all our Districts in China. On ordi- 
nation they would be appointed to live and work in a Circuit as 
colleagues of the ministers. ‘The normal course before ordination for 
both men and women is three years in a theological seminary (whose 
emphasis should be Christian fundamentals rather than a variety of 
extraneous subjects), the students entering the same with a minimum 
equivalent of lower middle school standard; and graduation being 
followed by a period of circuit work on probation under surveillance, | 
with annual examinations on set studies. Salaries are termed 
‘stipends’, being meant to represent an individual’s needs;—so that 
the number of a minister’s children may add to his income, but not 
his academic distinctions, success, or popularity. There are lower 
orders of women workers provided for, and the theoretical policy as 
now laid down is to eliminate these, particularly the former “Bib!* 
woman” type. Already another order has been coming into common 
use far above this last standard, though a little below deaconess 
standard, which is to have the name “District Agent” along with men 
of the same degree referred to above. In deciding on these matters, 
finances, and economic conditions, in Europe as well as in China, have 
a practical bearing, and it may be that what is theoretically desirable 
may have to wait on what is actually practicable. pe 

This last sentence brings in the matter of finance. Reports from 
England revealed that the evacuation of the population from cities, 
and other war factors, have already affected income, so that: con- 
siderable cuts in grants to all overseas work may be necessitated. 
The benefits to the Mission obtained by the favourable China ex- 
change, have been largely swallowed up by the special bonuses re- 
quired by the foreign and Chinese workers in most of the Districts 
where the cost of living which is still rising has increased alarmingly, 
in some places to well over 100%. Fortunately retrenchment of 
foreign workers has not yet been mentioned. | | 


| 
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Problems of finance raised the issue of self-support in our dis- 
cussions. There were delegates who felt that the Church was over- 
subsidized, though admitting the existence of other Churches which 


_ because of excessively high standards are even more largely dependent 


upon foreign support. It was argued by them that foreign money 
may be used unwisely with harmfil results, and that even where 
wisely used it hinders self-respect, and postpones self-government; and 
that in any case the propagation of Christianity should rest on 
something surer than the accidental greater affluence of the sending 
countries. Much of all this was acceded to; yet the general opinion 
prevailed of the importance of maintaining adequate standards even 
though there-by the realisation of self-support were to be indefinitely 


postponed. 


Self-support is closely associated with self-government. One 
quite noteworthy step in a programme of devolution was the recent 
permission by the Conference of the Methodist Church in England 
for Districts to elect a Chinese minister to assume the supreme 
District office of Chairman, an office formerly held by a missionary. 
Since the authorisation for this step had first to come from England, 
the authority of the Home Church in relation to the Overseas Church 
appears to be as it was before. But the new arrangement certainly 
represents a real transference of power between individuals, foreign 
to Chinese within the overseas District, and in this sense it is a 
radical reform. Already two Districts possess Chinese Chairmen, 
Hupeh and Wenchow. A Chairman has a position of responsibility 
corresponding in some respects to that of bishop in an episcopal 


_ system, one radical difference being that the former is a temporary 


appointment democratically elected by annual vote of Synod for a 
maximum period of five years: Where there is a Chinese Chairman 
the Mission House reserves the right to appoint an official missionary 
representative, to attend to matters of purely foreign concern and 
when necessary to act as go-between between the Home and Foreign 
agencies. 

It is not advisable here to report on our long discussions on 


education, although urgent problems are being raised by the presence 


of what were once flourishing schools in what is now Japanese-con- 
trolled territory. Should such schools be continued? There were 
humanitarian, religious, and also political arguments to be heard. 
On the whole the assembly favoured some sort of continuation 
of all educational work in all areas, if only to form a continuation link 
with possible improved times ahead of -us, but schools should only 
be continued if religious education can also be provided for. 


and materials has made our relief work possible; they are, ““The 
British Fund for Relief in China,” “The International Red Cross 
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‘te Other prominent matters can also receive little mention here, as 
>» I for example the tremendous amount of relief work that, along with 
- J other religious and charitable bodies, has been attempted by our 
- [& missionaries in the war areas. Refugee camps, distribution of relief, 
: medical service........such activities are still continuing. Our 
~ @ many hospitals in particular have remained open performing magnifi- 
S cent service. The assembly sent in a resolution of special thanks 
assistance in the way of gifts of money 
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Committees”, and the “American Advisory Committee” administering 

_ No doubt the general reader would find the subject of Church, 
umon the most interesting. Therefore it may be worth while re- 
printing some sentences of a long resolution, commencing with this 
paragraph :— 

_“This Assembly, meeting after the consummation of Methodist 
Union in America, following Methodist Union in England, and on the © 
eve of the uniting Conference in China of the Churches formerly known 
as the MEI I MEI HUI, the CHIEN LI HUI, and the MEI P’U HUI, | 
has had in mind a possible wider development of this Methodist and 
other union in China.” Then follow several suggestions, providing 
for future fraternal contacts between the two bodies, of such a 
practical kind as were provided during our stay in Shanghai, as for 
instance when Bishop A. Moore addressed the Assembly on the Am- 
erican Methodist Union, or when we were tiffin guests of our Am- 
erican namesakes on the Sunday. One resolution advises the im- 
mediate adoption of a common name for the two bodies (who are © 
represented in the West by the English names “American Methodist 
Episcopal Church” and “English Methodist Church’’) to indicate to 
the world their intimate relationship. The whole resolution ends 
thus:— ‘We believe the above closer approach to one another should 
encourage us to proceed with all local co-operations and joint planning 
and work as may lead to the ultimate wider Church of which Chinese 


Christians dream.” 
Nobody can foretell the results of these early gestures of friend- | 

liness. But if, as is not unlikely,.a corporate union grows therefrom, 

the resulting Church will indeed be large and strong. May it also be 


as good and wise! 


Much more took place, but I have written sufficient to indicate 
the nature of the Assembly, and- what may be more illuminating to. 
the general reader, of the Church it represented. This Church, partly 
because of its hitherto scattered and disunified constituencies, has 
sought little journalistic publicity, and is perhaps little known. It 
therefore seemed appropriate to lengthen this report by the addition 
of descriptive matter and information. | | 

To the following list of delegates should be added three ministers 
who are lent by our Methodist Church to organizations in the service 
of all China, and who, from that standpoint, rendered useful service 
to our deliberations: Rev. C. W. Allan (C.L.S.), Rev. W. H. Hudspeth 
(B. & F Bible Society), Rev. Ronald Rees (N.C.C.) . ; 


Rev. H. B. Rattenbury ~° (Chairman) 


South China District — Rev. D. B. Child 

| Rev. C. K. Wong. 
Ningpo District H. Tomlinson. 

 . Rev. S. M. Chen 
S. W. China District . Rev. F. W. J. Cottrell. 


Rev. S. P. Chen. 


Oo @ 


work has been done accordingly. 
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Hunan District — Rev. C. Baker. 
Hupeh District — Mr. T. Richardson 
| Rev. G. R. -Osborn 
North China District -Rev.. H: Smith 
Wenchow District Rev. W. Roy Aylott. 
Rev. V. C. Chieh. 
Rev. R. Hooper. 
Rev. T. T. Wu. 


© 
The C. L. S. Literature Programme 
Cc. W. ALLAN 


HOSE who are interested in Christian Literature have often 
seen it stated that in China there has been no literature pro- 
gramme; that the various agencies concerned have produced 

| books and tracts in a more or less hap-hazard way, the various 
publications being largely dependent on personal proclivities. This is 
one of those half-truths that proverbially do so much harm, and the 
statement requires examination. Most agencies for the production 
of Christian literature have had a definite objective, and have worked 

towards its realization, with an instinctive knowledge of what was 
required. It may have been that no special list of books was drawn 
up, like a programme of concert items to be rendered, but the agencies 
have had in mind the needs of their constituencies and have each 
laboured to satisfy those needs. The presentation of Christian truth 


~ has been the aim, and the concentration of thought within a well- 


defined circle has had the significance of what is called a programme. 


But whatever may have been the case in general, the Christian 
Literature Society has from its inception had clearly defined ideas 
and aims. Circumstances arising out of the development of the 
Christian Church in China have to some extent changed the relative 
value of those aims, but the objective has been kept in view and 


At a conference on Christian literature held in January 1926, 
presided over by Dr. J. R. Mott the statement to which I have referred 


was re-iterated as follows: “We are deeply concerned, at such a 


time as this with the absence of a literature programme.” Dr. D. 


_ MaeGillivray who was then General Secretary of the C.L.S. replied to. 
this, in the pages of the C.L.S. Annual Report saying: “When the 


conference says there is no literary programme, it means that there 
is no united programme issued by the various publishing houses. 
At the same time it would not be difficult to draft such a programme, 
and it would be found that there was practical unanimity in the 
main lines of effort. Speaking for our own Society, we have always 


had a programme, as the pages of these Reports prove. But there 


is no one group which can-carry out an adequate programme un- 
aided.” In the same Report a three years’ programme of literature 
occupies 314 pages. 

The real difficulty was of course an adequate programme to meet 
the needs of such a great constituency as China presented. In the 
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C.L.S. Report of 1928, Dr. MacGillivray again states: “Literatura 
programmes have frequently and periodically been drawn up by our 


Society and by other bodies, but only a mere fragment of these -pro- | j 


grammes has been carried out.” 


The programmes just mentioned did not contain the names of 
definite books, but set forth the various types of readers and the 
varied subjects in which they were interested. It is obvious that 
names of books could not often be given, especially as the cry for 
indigenous literature was becoming more insistent and the translations 
of foreign works was looked upon with disfavour. The programmes 
made, listed the subjects so that books or manuscripts would include 
the work of Chinese writers.. 

In 1934, after the visit of Mr. K. ‘MacLennan a definite step 
was taken by the C.L.S. in the preparation and issue of a five years’ 
programme which contained not only the types of literature needed, 
but also the names of books definitely required in a Chinese transla- 
tion. This was circulated widely in various forms and most mission- 
aries in China must have seen it. The programme itself whilst being 
detailed was not limited, but allowed ‘the inclusion of other books 
that might in.the meantime be suggested and approved. This pro- 
yramme has now been completed and practically all the the books 
listed have been published and are now in circulation. | 


During recent months the Staff of the C.L.S. has been making a 
new programme to cover the next two years, and it is thought that 


its publication will be of interest to Christian workers. Many years § 


ago the editor of the ‘Chinese Recorder’ kindly published in its pages 
lists of projected works which were supplied by the C.L.S. and other 
agencies. The same courtesy is now being extended and this list is 
published with the two-fold object of eliciting healthy and informed 
criticism and also suggestions for additions. The programme is by 
no means complete and those who by their recommendations contribute 
to its enlargement will be helping the cause of Christian literature. 
Every worker must have his or her ideas of the kind of books needed 
and the C.L.S. would welcome such suggestions. 


PROPOSED PROGRAMME OF LITERATURE 


Biblical and Theological: 


A One Volume Expository Commentary on the New Testament, 
by selected writers. 
A One Volume Expository Commentary on the Old Testament. 
by selected writers | 
A Commentary on the Gospel according to St. Luke. 
A Commentary on the Books of Kings. 
Handbook to the Bible. | 
Miracles of Our Saviour. 
Old Testament Lessons for Children. 
Old Testament Stories for Children. 
The Central Faith of Christianity. 


Book in English to be translated : 


Bible and Spade—Caiger. 
Paul the 


> 
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Humanism of — 


The Case for Miracles—Rogers. 


Studies in Miracles of St. John’s seeps! Tea 
God’s Lantern Bearers—Gillie. | 
Notes from the Gospels—Moody. 


Devel Practical Religion and Ethics: 


Modern Trends in Christian Theology. 

Christianity and World Culture. 

Problem of Belief and Conduct — Vols. 1, 2 and 8. 
Devotional Parables. 

Treasure Book of Books. 

“Tried in the Fire.” 

Realism and World J nation Based Upon Christian Principles. 


_ The Post War Spirit. 


The Best uses of Christian Dobe for Recoristruction. 
Women’s Share in Christian Work in China. 


The World’s Friendship Series. 
- Books in English to be translated: 


Jesus and Ourselves—Weatherhead. 


How to Find God—Weatherhead. 
Paseals’ “Thoughts’”’. 


Great Souls at Prayer—Tileston. 
Christian Experience—Ryder Smith. | 
Discipline for Life-Changing Service—H. Dixon Smith. 


‘Testimony of a Crippled Man. 
The Heavenly Footman—Bunyan. 


Selections from William Law. 


Biblical and Church History: ; 


Biblical History of the Hebrews—Foakes Jackson. 
The Greek and Eastern Churches—Adeney. 
History of Christian Thought—McGiffert. 
Expansion of Christianity—Garnier. 

Early Church History—Garnier. 

The Planting of Christianity—Garnier. 

History of Christian Missions—Garnier. 

Planting of the Church in India—Matthews. 

Fox’s Book of Martyrs. 

The Church in the T’ang Dynasty—Foster. 


‘History of the Deaconess Movement—Stephenson. 
Educational: 


Child Training. 
The Changing Child. 
How to use the Bible with Children. | 


Place of the Story in religious life of Children. 


Education of Children. 

Mrs. Wang’s Diary, Vol. V. 

Truths of Christianity (for College Girls). 
Children and Life Series (3 books). 

The Common People’s Library No. 1. 
People’s Story Reader, Book IV. 
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Readers for Illiterates No. 6. 
Religion and Mental Health Series. 
Home Gardening. 

On.Gambling. 

Handiwork, Knitting & Sewing. 


Book in English to be translated: 


Harmony in Marriage—L. F. Wood. 
Working in the Church—Barbour. 

Health through Food—H. Hoy. | 

The Home Doctor. 

My Body and How it Works—D. Wz Baruch. 


Biography: 
Dictionary of Christian 
Lives of Ross, Luther, Calvin, Gardiner, Fraser, Cidiaicne 
Drummond, James Chalmers, Josephine Butler, Jane Addams, 
- Judson, Catherine of Siena, Francis of pa, Miller, Charles 
Wesley, Western Writers. 
The Making of a Pioneer. 
Heroes of Friendship. 
The Daughter of the Euphrates. 
Christian Pioneer Series. 
Famous Missionaries Series (4 books). 
Famous Missionaries in China Series (2 books). 
The Man Who Would Save the World—Oxenham. | 
The Book of Saints—Bouquet. 
Tuan Hoover of Borneo. 
Stories: 
Heaven Knows—Brown. 
Ben Hur—wWallace. 
Stella Dallas—Prouty. 
The Green Light—Douglas. 
Adventures in Poland—Kelly. 
Stories for the Home (Book IV). 
Yung Fu of the Upper Yangtze. 
A Boy of Corinth. | 


Two Boys in India. 
World Famous Stories, 5th Series (and hers not listed). 


Thildren’s Books: 


ether 


Happy Childhood Annual—1940 H. C. Staff 
Happy Childhood Christmas, 


Book II, M. H. Brown 
More Living Things for Lively 3 

People C. Staff 
Pictorial Life of Our Saviour, | | 

Book VI, M, H. Brown 


“Wang The Rickshaw Coolie, | 
(People Who Labor for | | | 
Us Series), | 7 M. H. Brown 


¥ 
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| Author 
The Swiss Twins Perkins 


Pictorial Life of Our Saviour, 


Books VII to XII, | Brown 
Pictorial. Book on Church , 
Biographies, | 
Gift Book Series—On Life of 
Jesus 
The Postman (People Who © 
Labor for Us) 
The Farmer (People Who | 
Labor for Us) 99 


The Children’s Jesus (1941) 


Moving Things for Lively 
Youngsters, (1941) Rowland 


How Children Have Helped 

Their Country, (Nowlin)? = 
Happy Childhood Annual, (1941) H. C. Staff 
Things a Girl Can Make 
Things A Boy Can Make 
A Child’s Grace (Gift Book Series) 
Children in Many Lands 
A Book of Prayers for Junior . 
The Hidden Years | Oxenham 
Happy Childhood Christmas 

Series, Book II, 
Happy Childhood Bedtime 

Stories, Book I, 


| Growing Up | -Schweinitz 


Girls of the Bible 


Thought of God for Boys and 
Girls Before Easter 


The Children’s Year 
_ Children’s Day Services 


Good King Wenceslas 
(Completed) | Elizabeth Edland 

Why The Chimes Rang > 

Easter Plays, etc. (2 books) 

Christmas Plays (3 books) 

Thanksgiving Plays 


Music: 


Folk Songs for Christmas Wiant 
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College: Graduates and the Chinese Church’ 


J. LEIGHTON STUART 


a full-time secretary are seriously investigating this problem. 


T is a cause for no slight encouragement that a committee with 
For it is a problem of primary importance to the Christian 


_ Movement in this country and one for which no satisfactory 
soiution has even been proposed. Something is radically wrong with — 


a situation in which such a very small percentage of the students 
leaving college as professing Christians continue to identify them- 


selves with the local churches in their future places of residence. If . 


all of these, or even a substantial majority of them, had done so the 
other problems concerning the Chinese Church would not be causing 
such anxiety as they do. Either there never was with most of 
them any depth of religious conviction and reality of Christian ex- 
perience, or the churches have utterly failed to meet any conscious 
spiritual need of theirs, or there exists some other basic maladjust- 
ment or deficiency which needs to be discovered and corrected. The 
phenomenon is sufficiently general to neutralize any attempts to ex- 
plain it away by particular circumstances. el 


In writing on this subject various reasons for its prevalence 
reaily suggest themselves. It may be that by elaborating these the 
sense of failure or frustration may be slightly less poignant and 
some of the deterrent factors may be revealed as unavoidable. There 
is also the temptation to lay the blame upon either the colleges or 
the churches each of which have weaknesses which are glaring enough 
to provoke such criticisms. Mutual recriminations will, however, 
accomplish very little. It is more pertinent to explore the possibi- 
lities for remedying a condition which is as disastrous to organized 
religion as it is to the spiritual vitality of individual students. 


Another line of inquiry might be as to whether this is more 


of a distinctively Chinese issue or one that is due to modern develop-_ 


ments the world over. It is certainly true that the requirement to 
assemble at a given time and place on every Sunday, to unite in a 
prescribed form of worship and then to adjourn together, has but 
slight analogy to anything in the social heritage of this country. 
But this would be equally true of much else that has now become 
‘so naturalized that its recent or foreign origin is forgotten. There 
is ample evidence also that similar problems are affecting unfavorably 
the ecclesiastical outlook in many other countries. 


A more constructive procedure might perhaps be found in an 
-_attempt to ascertain what are the dominant interests of Chinese 
students, the motives which arouse their sustained enthusiasm and 
the patterns in which they most naturally organize themselves for 


such objectives. 


Beginning with secular affairs their all but universal ‘concern 


in recent years has been with national salvation and social reform. 


I doubt whether through these earlier decades of the twentieth. 


*This article has been written in connection with the work of the Committee 
Church and Alumni. | 
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century there has been any finer patriotic idealism anywhere in the- 
world than among the students of China. It is this impulse that has.. 
carried them into those radical political movements which are so. 
frequently denounced as dangerous. Whatever may be true in other - 
lands, Chinese boys, and girls as well, have with passionate abandon 
attached themselves to the most vigorous of such movements because 
they were convinced that it alone could destroy political and economic 
evils and establish a new and nobler social order. They have toiled 
and sacrificed in this program with an almost religious fervor. In-. 
cidentally, the events of the past two years have largely justified 
their insight. The Church has seemed to them in contrast as chiefly 
occupied with outward observances, not always interesting or in--. 
- spiring, and somewhat selfishly engrossed with its own maintenance 
or extehsion. It is irrelevant for the present article to argue over 
their misconception. But it is tremendously important to realize 
what it is that has attracted the finest of our youth to idealistic 
endeavor and why. This is especially so now when the Church has 
won fresh recognition in its heroically devoted service to those who. 
_ are victims of war, and when, the need for post-war reconstruction 
will soon.be reinforcing many of the emotions which the present 
conflict has engendered. A church committed to an emphasis on 
practical human service no less in peace than it has proven to be in 
war, and efficiently organized for this purpose, ought to attract the 
allegiance of college graduates at least as successfully as any move- 
ment which has merely borrowed the terminology and technique 
that were once the inspiration of Russian revolutionaries. None 
of us but sincerely seeks and strives to bring about the Kingdom of 
God in the fields of our respective Christian service. But the pat- 
terns of our ecclesiastical system will have to be rather radically 
altered and put permanently, so to speak, upon a grimly determined: 
war basis before we can convince the typical college graduate that 
his life can be best invested for the cause of national welfare in this 
as his professional career, or that maintaining active membership 
within it will be worth the time and money required. But the gains 
will be abundant. The churches will be aided in recovering some-: 
thing more of their historic sense of mission. They will bear a more 
appealing witness as to their essential aims and the eternal truth of 4 
their evangel. College authorities would be encouraged to urge their 
graduates to identify themselves with local churches. This will help- 
to conserve the religious faith awakened in school or college and. 
vive it an outlet in harmony with the finer urgings of Chinese youth. 
as well as with the teaching and example of our Master. 


As to types of Christian organization, the observation of the 
writer has been in recent years that students tend to form themselves 
into small groups along the lines of congenial relationships or common 
objectives rather than to attend as individuals meetings planned for 
them by others. This does not prevent the absorption of the smaller 
units into a larger whole in which the element of worship is primary.. 

- There will not be easily achieved any solution of this problem. 
that approaches completeness. Human weaknesses in our corporate- 
Christian life and in the individuals we are seeking to win must first- 
be eliminated. But since the latter cannot be compelled to seek out 
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the churches as they are, these churches transformed into what the 

students will recognise as instruments of God for service to men 
ought to attract and utilise them increasingly in the enlarging 
potentialities of a happier future. 


Work Among Alumni* 
CARLETON LAGY 


Y journey last summer brought home to me anew the oppor- 
tunity and the urgency of following up the alumni of Chris- 
tian schools. A surprisingly large number of them are 

, scattered in towns and cities where they are strangers. Even 
the churches have not made them feel at home; in some places there 
are no churches. They are lonely, away from their families, perplex- 
ed by what is going on in the world, and thoughtful to a degree 
that did not develop when life was more. normal and friends more 
numerous. 

Sometimes the churches in the new community fail to attract 
them either because of denominational and doctrinal differences, or 
more frequently because of social barriers. The local pastor or 
‘evangelist is lacking in the education which the favored alumnus 
has secured; the congregation is of the peasant or artisan class, all 
too illiterate. And there is no social program. In a Kwangsi city a 
‘young man said to me, “There is nothing to do in this town when 
I get through work.” I said, “Do you ever go to church?” His reply 
sounded a note of surprise. There was nothing at the churches to 
attract him during the week-day evenings, and he worked on Sundays 
as on other days. It seemed to be unheard of that a church should 
-offer a young business man anything that would attract him after a 
long day at the office. 7 | | 

Part of the difficulty is among the young alumni themselves. 
“They lack leadership, initiative and imagination. In one city I found 
hundreds of them. The restaurant in which we ate had become for 
many of them a sort of club. They arranged to meet there at noon 
-and they sat about the tables eating and chatting, smoking and reading 
the newspapers, until the clamour for seats forced them to clear 
-out and let someone else eat. Many of them had good incomes; they 
-could have afforded a little club of some: sort that might have been 
more comfortable than the restaurant. Had there been a church or 
-a pastor with imagination he might have made a home for them. 
‘Without that, none of them raised a finger to provide such a place. 
“They were strangers, sojourners, and would soon be moving on. The 
idea of service had not developed. It needed a little stimulation. 


On a Sunday morning I met a young man at church in another 
city. He said he would like to join the church but they hadn’t 
‘found anything for him to do. Unfortunately there are too many 
-churches like that—they really have no worth while task to offer an 


*This article has been written in connection. with the work of the Committee 
on Church and Alumni. 
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educated young man who comes in as a stranger. And he is not 
_ apt to keep coming to church ‘unless the preacher and the singing 
are unusually good, and there is something more for him to do than 
sit and listen. 
. In a one-street village I fell into conversation with an attractive 
educated man from another province. He had been forced away 
from home. He had a job, good pay and long working hours. But 
that was all the village offered him. He asked me fora Bible. “Have 
you never read the Bible?” I asked, “Oh, I’ve looked at it when 
I was in school,” he said, “but was never interested. Now I have 
time to read and to think, and I should like to know what message 
it-has for me.” Several months later he wrote a letter of thanks 
_ that made me think of the large follow up responsibility we have in 
_these days when seed which has lain fallow a long time might be 
brought to fruition. | | 
_. Some years ago I was principal of a middle school. A good 
many former students from that school are here in Shanghai. Oc- 
_casionally we get together for a social evening or a meal—“only 
when the principal comes to town and wants to raise some money 
for the school,” one of the alumni rather truly but cynically remarked. 
Others of them come to see me when they are looking for employment 
or want a letter of introduction. Sometimes we meet around the 
grave of a former professor or friend of the school. Our great lack 
seems to be a common interest that challenges us to continuing 
activity. Or is it that we are all too busy to give time to keep the 
weeds out of our garden of friendship? If the alumni of all the 
Christian schools could be drawn together as the students are in the 
_ student Christian Federation, with representatives of each group on 
the alumni council, with a comprehensive program of Christian wor- 
ship and work, investment made long ago might begin to pay dividends 
again.. A danger to be guarded against in a big city like this is 
that the local alumni groups engulf or ignore the alumni from. schools 
in other parts of the country. A difficulty to be overcome is the 
disparity in age and educational levels among the aiumni from any 
one school. A need to be met is for spiritual nurture as well as 
social and cultural, and that is not met merely by having more 
sermons and meetings. 
; The above six paragraphs are merely some random notes from 
recent experiences. They are not an attempt to outline any program 
nor offer any cure-all solutions. They are just my way of saying, 
“Thank God for the Committee on Church and Alumni and for the 
secretary who has started in to make this Christian effort succeed.” 


Religious Origins in China* 
| CLARENCE BURTON DAY 
| F all countries in the world, China offers the richest field for 
the study of the development of religion because it is a nation 
with an unbroken cultural background reaching back three 
thousand years or more and because it has a variety of religious 


*A paper read at the weekly lecture forum of the Foreign Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Shanghai, January 30th, 1940. 
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elements that run the whole gamut of human experience from primi- 
tive cult practices to highly developed philosophies and well organized 
hierarchies and rituals. One cannot, therefore, live long in any part 
of China, preferably outside of the port cities, without becoming 
aware of signs of religious cult life everywhere, and becoming in- 
trigued with speculation as to the origins of many contemporary 
religious and social customs. 


Even before he had become acquainted with temples and shrines 
with their wealth of imagery and priestly rituals, the writer was 
impressed with Chinese reverence and care for the dead by the vast 
numbers of tufted burial mounds noticed on either bank of the Yung 
River as the steamer brought him for the first time to Ningpo. Later 
he was able to observe not only the family worship at graves in the 
spring time, but also funeral processions, dragon processions for 
procuring rain, various ceremonies connected with-seasonal festivals, 
as well as fortune- telling and household ceremonials associated with 
the New Year worship of the kitchen god, the god of wealth, the 
earth tutelary and the ancestral tablets.. The more one saw, the 
more insistent became the question, “How did it all begin?” “What 
was the origin of some of these customs that must be as old as the 
race itself?” And when, finally, we were permitted to visit. that 
most fascinating of religious monuments—the Altar of Heaven in 
Peking—we felt the same baffling question rising uppermost in our 
minds: “What long train of historic and pre-historic development 
led up to this magnificent expression of imperial dependence on and 
worship of the Almighty Ruler of Heaven?” 

Inasmuch as religious origins in China are shrouded in the mists 
of antiquity, the effort to trace them is very much like leaping from 
rock to rock in the effort to explore the sources of a Kuling mountain 
stream that rises above the clouds and seems at times to completely 
disappear in its gravelly bed. The lacunae of our knowledge of 
ancient China, however great and baffling,.are fortunately, however, 
being gradually filled in by archaeological discoveries of recent years, 
so that we have some hope of eventually being able to piece the 
picture together. The work of Chinese government archaeologists 
in unearthing remains of the Shang and Chou Dynasties at Anyang 
in northern Honan and other places, the patiént labours of men like 
Mr. James Menzies in deciphering the pictographs on the ancient 
oracle bones.from the excavations in the Yellow River Basin, or the 
writings of sinologues like Professor Herrlee Glessner Creel of the 
University of Chicago, who in his The Birth of China! and other 
books has interpreted for us the evidence of the artifacts recovered 
from ancient burial pits,—all have contributed much toward a 
satisfactory answer to the puzzling question as to what in reality 
was the “original religion of China,” the simple matrix from which 
its later forms grew. 

»lo find the cradle of Chinese civilization, we must push beyond 
the dawn of authenticated history into the eighteenth century before 
Christ, and explore those parts of north China watered by the Yellow 
River where many primitive tribes eked out a meagre existence 


1. The present writer is indebted to Dr. Creel for much of the material 
presented in this paper. be | 
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by hunting, fishing, and ‘hoe-culture’ of a limited kind. By 1700 B.C. 
two tribes had come to the fore: the Hsia in what is now the modern 
province of Shansi, and the Shang in what is present-day Honan. 
_ At first the Hsia took the lead, but later the Shang gained the ascen- 
dancy and from 1600 B.C. on held a loose hegemony among cattle- 
raising and agricultural tribesmen. Of their folkways little is known; 
doubtless by the time their capital was settled at Yin (the modern 
Anyang) in northern Honan above Kaifeng,: they had evolved an 
agricultural calendar, some form of pictorial writing, a primitive 
spinning and weaving, as well as potteries and bronzes of a high 
degree of artistic design and craftsmanship. | 


According to Mr. Lei Hai Tsung, writing in The Chinese Year- 
Book for 1937, the settling of the Shang capital at Anyang in 1300 
B.C. “was the first definitely established date in Chinese history.” | 
For some two hundred years the Princes of Shang held sway as 
kings or feudal suzerains, enjoying the self-styled title of “Son of 
Heaven.” About 1100 B.C. the Duke of Chou (heading a strong 
western tribe in the region of Sian in what is now modern Shensi) 
begati to defy the “Son of Heaven” and by 1027 B.C. had succeeded 
in taking over the overlordship of those tribes formerly ruled by 
the Shang kings. Establishing an even more powerful feudal empire, 
the heads of the House of Chou maintained their right to, and jealously 
guarded their title of, “T’ten Tz”, or “Son of Heaven’, for a matter 
of two hundred years or more. After 900 B.C., and for another 
hundred and thirty years the kings of Chou gradually lost their power 
until finally the dynasty came practically to an end when, about 770 
B.C,. the reigning king was forced out of his capital and became 
a figurehead at Loyi (the modern Loyang). Then followed the period 
of the Ch’un Ch’iu (c. 770 to 473 B.C.) in which the feudal states 
were in power, and in which were crystalized the traditions of “Clas- 
sical China:” both Taoistic and Confucian philosophies of life for 
which Dr. Creal has coined the name ‘Sinism’. _ 


In any quest for the “original religion of China’, we should 
have to reconstruct as far as possible a picture of the social and 
religious life of the common people of pre-Shang, Shang, and early 
Chou times which has never appeared in the records of their rulers. 
It is in that pre-Sinistic, and therefore pre-historic age immediately 
preceding the rise of the Shang kingdom that we must look to find 
the springs of original, popular cult-life from which must have arisen 
those tiny rivulets which united to form the larger stream of indig- 
enous Chinese religion. 


From what is known of early Shang life, it would be fairly safe 
to conjecture that pre-Shang religion was familist and tribal in its 
nature; the kind of practice we should expect of a half nomadic-and- 
pastoral, half agricultural, semi-civilized folk of a neolithic age, with 
certain hang-overs from a hunting and fishing stage. Living for the 
most part in earthen huts, primitive Chinese early formed a habit of 
meking a simple offering to the god of the ground on which their 
homes stood. Most likely the rite was carried outiin the tiny court- 
yard and was referred to as the offering to the “chung-liw” or “center 
whore the rain drips from the eaves.” Reminiscent of this ancient 
cult is the present day cult of the 7’u-Ti tablet in many a rustic 
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home, and the erection in many a courtyard of an altar of cedar 
branches on which to burn paper gods to whom New Year sacrifices | 
have been made. fe | 

Later in a more inclusive form this earth deity was given the 
name of “How T’u’’ or Empress Mother of Earth which appears today 
in paper-god form under the title of “Hou T’u Kuo Huang” or “Ti- 
Mu.” The worship of Earth was probably part of a generally ac- 
cepted belief in and worship of other Nature-Forces like the Rain 
and Wind, Thunder and Lightning, the Sun and Stars, and the power- 
ful Spirit of the Huang-Ho (Yellow River). © a] 

Fire came to be worshipped in its more particular household 
association as the “Fire-on-the-Hearth,” which cooked the food and 
furnished heat for the family in winter. Naturally it became one — 
of the chief features of family religion, existing along with a worship 
of the five ‘shen’ or household gods, and persisting down to the 
present time in the form of the worship of “7'sao Chiin,” the Kitchen. 
God. Nature-worship thus formed one of those early rivulets of 
ay be we are in search in tracing the sources of popular religion in 

ina. | 

At the headwaters of Chinese religion a second rivulet was 
the cult of ancestral spirits, which grew up very naturally, as for 
primitive folk death was but a very thin veil separating the dead 
from the living. Whenever a member of.a family died, his essential 
life was thought to continue in an undefined spirit world where he 
would need food and other necessities much as he did while in the 
flesh. Food was therefore placed beside a new corpse and offered 
regularly at the grave placed near the dwelling on the little plot of 
farm land which continued to supply the major part of the family’s © 
sustenance. Here we have the source of the modern family offerings 
in the home and before the ancestral tombs at the Ch’ing Ming Festival © 
in springtime. The dead become powerful spirits whose presence is 
felt and who exercise untold influence for weal or woe in the family 
affairs of the living. This belief and practice has formed one of the 
most significant features of family religion down through the ages, 
‘as is seen in the worship of ancestral tablets and portraits today, a 
practice which, however, is rapidly falling into desuetude. We have © 
‘discovered, then, in the worship of Earth (and Nature) and the wor- 
ship of ancestors what we might call, to change the figure, the - 

bifurcated tap-root of “the original religion” of China. | 
| Could we but draw aside the heavy arras of antiquity veiling, as 
it were, the ancient tribal simplicity of the prehistoric Hsia, as well 
as of the Shang and Chou communal life, we would discover a certain 
amount of village and clan organization in which religious rites held 
a prominent part. Each hamlet and village probably had its mound 
‘of earth at the central “common” which served as the altar or “she” 
where the village elders performed sacrifices to the great Earth-Spirit 
for common blessings of peace and guidance in time of war. Villages 
ame to be organized in groups of about twenty-five under a feudal 
chief or over-lord who performed his rites at an altar constructed of 
‘special earth betokening his control over them. The earth-altar thus 
became a symbol of political suzerainty and the sacrificial rites as- 
‘sociated with it became the exclusive prerogative of the ruler and 
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a recognized function of statecraft. This was true not only for the 
feudal lords, but ultimately for the king and emperor as well. The 
“shé” of the reigning Manchus stood to the west of the imperial 
palace; while the great square Altar of Earth still stands on the 
north side of the city of Peking as a mute reminder of an ancient 
perquisite of imperial rank and power. oe 


The religion of the ruling classes followed the cult-patterns 
already long established in family and village life, nature worship 
at the altar of earth and the cult of ancestral spirits in the ancestral 
temple forming the chief rites of ancient officialdom. Family heads 
were delegated to assist the feudal lord at clan altars, while, in 
turn, the feudal chiefs were represented at the royal court at the time 
of the spring and autumn seasonal sacrifices. In this way religion 

was meticulously interwoven with the warp and woof of the social 
and political web of developing Chinese life. — | : 


At a very early point in the story of pre-Shang religion, or 
perhaps in the early Shang age, the word “Ti” came to be used by 
the diviners in the customary sacrificial rites, but with an alternative 
reading of “liao’’ which seemed to indicate the manner of making 
an offering or the form of the sacrifice to the spirits. When pro- 
nounced “Tv’’, it came to have the connotation of the particular 
“spirit” or “god” that was being placated in the sacrifice. As “7%? 
gave victory in war, it. may have, been associated with the feudal 
chief’s ancestral spirits and, as a natural corollary, with those of 
the incumbent of the royal or imperial throne. The worship of 
Shang-Ti (meaning “Upper or Heavenly Ruler’) at the Altar of 
Heaven was, therefore, possibly an outgrowth of the domestic 
ancestral cult, although Dr. Evan Morgan and Dr. E. T. Williams 
have recently warned us against such an assumption. Shang-Ti 
became the chief god of the Shang kings; the spirits of previous 
kings were thought to be on the right and left of Shang-Ti, and each 
successive ruler in the capacity of reigning “Son of Heaven” conceived 
of Shang-Ti as his particular “Chief Ancestor’, to worship whom was 
~ naturally his own prerogative as head of his dynastic house. | 


In their approach to the spirit powers, whether nature forces 
- or ancestral spirits (more probably and definitely the latter), the 
officials of the Shang dynasty had recourse to a most interesting 
method of divining whether the spirits were attentive and favorable 
cr not. Important sacrifices were invariably preceded by divination 
either by oracle bones or tortoise shells. The practice consisted of 
the application of heat (probably by a sharp-pointed iron) and watch- 
ing the ramification of cracks thus produced in either the scapuwlae or 
plastrons, as the case might be, of animals that had been previously 
sacrificed to the gods and were therefore considered to be definitely 
en rapport with the “powers that be.” 


The counsel asked of the gods on both ordinary and special oc- 
casions was usually some form of the ever recurrent question: What 
will happen in the future? Divination seems to have been something 
of the order of a family consultation with the ancestral spirits as to 
the feasibility or in-advisability of a certain course of action. The 
question propounded was so-stated as to allow of the simple answer 
“Yes” or “No”, ie. “Favourable” or “Unfavourable.” Sometimes 
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the answer was written after the question on the oracle bone as 
an indication that the eventualities had proved the rightness or wrong- 
ness of the oracle. Answers were sought to all sorts of questions, 
trivial and otherwise: as to the probabilities of the weather: as to 
the likelihood of victory in war; as to the recovery of the sick, or 
possibility of the birth of a royal heir; as to the best time and place 
for a hunting or fishing expedition; as to the fecundity of seed and soil 
as the source of grain-liquors used in sacrifices, and other similar 
practical interests. The question of fundamental import seemed to 
be, “Are the ancestral spirits aiding us in all our undertaking?” For, 
if not, beware of the ‘snake in the grass’ (literally ‘snake under- 
foot’ as an oracle bone pictograph represents the idea of ‘evil’). From 
the chisellings on the oracle bones, it appears to have been possible 
for the diviner to so manipulate the hot poker that the oracle would 
answer as he himself wished to advise the king. : | 


The diviner was probably also the priest in charge of the sac- — 
rifice that followed the divination if the spirits were found to be 
attentive. Offerings of different kinds were made apparently with 
four ideas associated in the minds of those chiefly concerned: first, 
the feeding of the ancestral spirits as a part of the normal routine 
of daily life; second, the feasting of the spirit-powers with intent 
to placate them so their aid would be given in an ensuing enterprise; 
third, the indulging of the known cupidity of the gods with gifts of 
jade or shell-money with a view to winning their favor: fourth, the 
using of sacrificial offerings afterward in a communal meal where the 
food thus served was thought to hold added strength by reason of 
its association with the gods. | : 

The four commonest forms of sacrifice were the killing and 
roasting or immolation of birds or such animals as cattle, sheep, pigs, 
dogs, and horses, often in groups of ten; the pouring of liquors as a 
libation to earth or the spirits above; the offering of expensive jades, 
and the offering of cowries or shell-money as tokens of devotion. One 
is reminded of the present day custom of making elaborate offerings 
to the wealth gods which are later used for a communal feast by a 
family or by fellow-workers in a shop, and also of the well-nigh 
universal custom of burning gilded and silvered paper “‘joss-money” 
as an offering either to the gods or to the spirits of dead relatives. 


In the square burial pits dating from the Shang period, rather 

conclusive evidence has been unearthed in recent years to show that 
human sacrifices were not uncommon, for they were considered to 
be the highest honor that could be paid to the gods. Most of the — 
victims were captives taken in war from western barbarian tribes 
who were generally called by the name of “Ch’iang.” Corroboration 
of this custom is given by the inscriptions on sacrificial bronze 
vessels on which the pictograph for “sacrifice” (a man) is a com- 
bination of a man with a dagger-axe laid at his neck, clearly sug- 
gesting decapitation as the method of slaying the victim. It is not 
unlikely that this was the method used for enemies or war-captives, 
whereas sacrifice by immolation was apparently the accepted method 
_ whereby members of a feudal or royal house (wives, slaves, or retain- 
ers) might show their loyalty by following their lord into the grave. 
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During the excavations of 1934 at Hou Kang, a large tomb w 
discovered which, though it had long before wet thoroughly looted 
gave evidence of having a hundred or more skulls buried around and 
over the central coffin of the lord or king. | In another burial pit 
were found three skeletons of what, from the jewellery beside them, 
must have been concubines, crushed face down in the pounded earth 
over the coffin of their lord and master. This custom was frowned 
“a the Chou period and before its close was finally brought to an 
end. 

In the long centuries under the Chou dysasty, Chinese religion 
naturally underwent a good many changes as life became more com- 
-plex and certain features were added and refinements made in the 
technique of control of the spirit-world. For one thing life became 
more agriculturally based as is evidenced by the re-naming of the 
earth altar, calling it the “shé-chi’, or “altar of land and grain.” In. 
addition to the animal and liquor offerings of the Shangs, the Chou 
people began to offer grains and vegetables (even in cooked form) 
to their gods. As the symbols of land-sovereignty, the earth-altars 
continued to be the center of political and state affairs: the nobles 
sacrificed there for rain and crops and success in war; diplomats and 
warriors there received their orders of state or marching orders in 
a military campaign; oftentimes criminals were executed there in 


full view of the populace. 7 

In Chou times the prevailing customs connected with the an- 
cestral cult continued doubtless more or less in the same fashion as 
before, with, however, more highly developed temple structures in 
which to conduct them. These ancestral halls continued to be the 
centers of important family and. clan affairs, where rites of any kind 
were needed. Engagements were here arranged and marriage 
ceremonies performed. Ancestral spirits were honoured with increas- 
ingly lavish expenditure on temple architecture, sacrifices and rituals; 
tablets were instituted to keep fresh the memory of the dead and 
these were even carried, like the ark of the Jewish covenant, into the 
forefront of battle to encourage warriors in making a charge. When 
victory attended the feudal or royal arms, thanksgiving was made to 
the ancestral spirits. Whenever occasions offered for feudal pomp 
and ceremony the hall dedicated to the ancestors was the natural 
place for staging it. It is even possible that some ceremonials were 
held outside the temple in the open air; certainly those associated 
with burials would be held at the grave site, with all the paraphernalia 
required for the occasion. Whether or not it constituted a victory 
sacrifice is not quite clear, but at any rate one Chou burial pit excavated 
at Hsiin Hsien gives silent witness of what must have been an inter- 
ment of state on a very special occasion. In a deep, square pit, 
twelve chariots were found to which had been attached seventy-two 
horses; eight dogs had also been cast into the pit. After these had 
been covered with earth, the wheels of the chariots were thrown in 
and the whole pit levelled up and tamped even with the genera! surface 
of the ground. 

In the ancestral cult no priesthood class was needed, inasmuch 
as the nobles or king acted ex officio as priests in charge of the 
rites, for statecraft consisted very much in making war abroad and 
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performing rites connected with land tenure and the reverence of 
ancestors at home. Of 332 pravers inscribed on bronzes which have 
been examined by Dr. Creel, the chief desire of Chou feudal lords 
seems to have been for a long line of descendants in the family line, 
or that rites to their own memory might never die out. Some 
prayers were expressed for longevity, tranquillity, or wisdom for 
themselves in their own lifetime. The ancestral spirits were never 
appreached by the name which they bore in life, but, strangely enough, 
were distinguished by the name of the day of the week on which 
they had died or on which they had been born into physical existence. 
The spirits of notable women (queens,‘ perhaps) are sometimes re- 
ferred to on the oracle bones as quickeners of the womb in prayers 
addressed to them for offspring. In fact the more recently deceased 
members of a family were thought to be able to give or withhold 
any of the blessings of life so much desired by the living members. | 


A good deal of mystery still surrounds the origin of the “‘T’ien- — 
Cult,’ or the worship of Shang-Ti at the Altar of Heaven in Peking, 
to which reference has already been made. One illuminating inter- 
pretation of Chou religion made in The Birth of China may throw 
light on this vexing problem. According to Professor Creel, when 
the Chou tribe conquered the Shang kingdom they set up their own 
worship of T’ien or Heaven, identifying it with the Shang-Ti worship 
which they found existing at the court, in a fashion similar to the 
way in which the Romans identified their Jupiter with the Greek 
Zeus, Juno with Hera, etc. He thinks the word “7’ien” was originally 
the pictograph for “man,” especially used of a great man of power © 
like a king. It was used of the same personage after death, as he 
became a powerful spirit. Then it was made to include the group 
of powerful spirits who have ascended on high; after that it came — 
to mean the “‘Abode of the Great Spirits.” Finally it acquired the — 
meaning of “The Great Ruler in the Sky” -(or Heaven). “Tien” or — 
Heaven might then easily be used as a collective term for “All the 
Great Spirits” or as a differential term indicating ““The Chief of the 
Great Heavenly Rulers.” Naturally anyone who assumed the title 
of “King” or “Emperor” would call himself the ‘Son of Heaven,’ 
indicating his prerogative of worshipping Heaven’s Ruler as a dutiful 
son would reverence his dead father’s spirit. 

In this brief exploration of China’s religious origins, certain 
characteristics become fairly well defined. In its inchoate forms the 
original religion of the Chinese people, as far as we can discover, 
showed no signs of idolatry or phallism. From its inception it seems 
to have been a simple naturalism, expressing an optimistic faith in 
friendly nature powers and friendly ancestral spirits, which, of course, 
must be constantly appeased by deferential offerings of one sort. 
or another. It was a religion whose morality consisted in the 
protective device of “loyalty” born of respect for superiors in family, 
clan, and state or empire, which was extended to reverence for the 
invisible spirits that hover about in the air or reside in the earth 
or sky. Certainly there is no reason to call it a “monotheism,” for — 
even in the.heyday of the later empire the worship of Heaven or a 
more personalized “Shang-Ti’”’ was also accompanied by the equally 
important worship of Earth, as well as of the Mountains and Rivers, 
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the Rain, the Wind, the Thunder and Lightning, the Sun, Moon, and 
Planets, and last, but by no means least, the potent spirits of several 
generations of ancestors. At best the “T’ien-Cult” might be termed 
a “henotheism” in which the supreme power is ascribed to one among 
many recognized spiritual beings. | | 


In that ancient period on which our attention is focused, the 
emphasis in religion was primarily ‘this-worldly;’? the gods of the 
invisible world were supposed to show an active interest and actually 
to take sides in the affairs of men. Religion was aimed at securing 
divine aid in human enterprises. It became eclectic as power changed 
hands in the political sphere and the old gods as well as men had 
_ to submit to invading conquerors and their gods. One of the first 
acts of a conqueror was either to destroy the earthaltar of his foes 
or so cover or Inclose it as to render ineffectual any spiritual power 
hitherto emanating from it. In some recorded cases, however, the 
ancestral spirits of a defeated enemy were conciliated out of respect 
for their recognized power. Religion tended to be external and formal, 
without much notice taken of future rewards and punishments. Since 
ethical character was no concern of men of those early days, evil 
was punishable in this life, and men had little need for a next life, 
either in an underworld or in a heaven in the sky, in which to “square 
the accounts.” In. short, primitive Chinese religion was three-fold: 
respect for powerful nature forces, respect for elders in a family, 
and respect (amounting to worshipful veneration) for ancestral 
“elders” of a family, culminating in an imperial cult—these three 
forms of reverence for superior beings comprise the original religion 
of the for-bears of the Chinese race. ee 


N. C. C. Child Welfare Project 
H. M. HODGKIN: 
HE missionary is looked upon by the members of the Church 


at home as a person of some resource and adaptability and the 

circumstances of these last years have called for a large 
measure of such qualities. One piece of work which is the 
outcome of changed conditions and of the determination not to be 
found wanting in an attempt to meet them is the N.C.C. Child Welfare 
Project. To begin with,a gift of $50,000.00 came to the National 
Christian Council to be spent for the children in the occupied area. 
Those who gave the money realized that war’s first casualty may 
be the soldier, but its surest victim is the child. Caught by conditions 
for which he at any rate cannot be responsible the child is warped or 
stunted, spiritually as well as physically. His mind feels the break- 
down of the society in which he is a part as surely as his body 
exhibits rickets by being deprived of adequate food during the most 


vital years of growth. 
‘The first plan suggested was to use the fund in caring for children 
in orphanages, but a questionnaire which was sent out to the mission- 
the occupied area quickly showed that this 


<creme would not in almost any case be practicable. Even with a 
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certain assurance of funds it was very doubtful whether more than a 
few missions would have wished to set up a fresh piece of work so 
permanent a resident orphanage. : | 

The rol showed that there were almost no children who had 
not some relatives with whom they could live. Their parents had 
been killed, but uncles, aunts or cousins were doing their best to fil! 
their place. The need was not so much for housing and full main- 
tenance as for supplementing inadequate food and clothing and 
giving some education and training. By limiting the help given it 
would be possible to avoid creating a class of “orphans” with all 
the problems which would be entailed. At the same time many more 
lives could be touched and children saved from starvation or crippling 
| At this time there came to hand an account written by Mr. Ufford © 
of Shaohing of the work which he had started to help ‘fa hundred © 
hungry children.” His work involves an unpretentious program of 
character training, lessons and one good meal, thus looking after 
something of the physical, mental and spiritual needs of children 
who would otherwise have been in danger of starving. Here was in 
fact the scheme to meet the situation with which the N.C.C. was 
presented. It was felt clearly that a combination of simple education 
and essential feeding was an ideal one. In the places where the need 
was already sufficiently severe to make work of the sort seem 
necessary this scheme or some slight modification of it was felt to 
be the one best suited to the situation. . 

Roughly speaking, the position at the time was that manv 
mission properties were not being put to their normal uses. Though 
there were often no teachers who could undertake a regular school 
programme there were young men and women—many of them church 
members—willing and glad to give a less formal type of education. 
Older persons receiving church relief were pleased to be able to help 
in cooking and such essential tasks.‘and to feel in doing them that 
they were making a contribution for the help they received. An 
early decision made by the N.C.C. and one which has since proved to 
have been justified was that any expense incurred in the payment of 
teachers and other staff called for by the scheme should be made 
from local funds. The aim was to utilise the money entirely for 
food and in a few cases, clothing and medical supplies, but in any 
case to spend it entirely upon the physical needs of the children them- 
selves. (It may be well to add in parenthesis that in almost all 
cases such outside funds have been forthcoming. Often subscrip- 
tions have been made by Chinese in the neighbourhood who have 
been impressed by the value of the work done and the rule does not 
appear in any case to have acted as a deterrent in the undertaking 
of work which was needed.) Besides the feeding we have tried to 
stress the importance of character-building, medical care and general 
hygiene, supervised games and physical drill, useful work and, lastly,. 
book education. The aim has not been to turn out scholars but to 
try to see that the spiritual and mental needs of the children were 
not overlooked and that they were given some help to become good 


citizens of the future. | 
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Chinkiang. Manners—we wait till 
every one has been served 


Photos by H. M. Hodgkin 
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Chinkiang. Grace before food 


Chinkiang. Getting on with the job 


Photos by H. M. Hodgkin 
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N.C.C. Child Welfare Projects 


Ghinkiang. “Men at work”. 


Chinkiang. Some are more skilful none are more intent 


| Photos by H. M. Hodgkin 
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N.C.G. Child Welfare Projects 


Hangchow. Older boys group 


Hangchow. Blind man’s buff | | 


| Photos by H. M. Hodgkin 
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Apart from the original fund, large contributions have been made 

by the American Advisory Committee and the British Fund (without 
their help the work would have had to close last November, and the 
latter fund is to date our largest contributor) and it is not without 
significance that over $8,000 has been subscribed by missionaries in 
China. Out of the sum of $123,000.00 so far’ spent only a little over 
$61. 00 has had to be charged to overhead expenses and a sum has 
been given to cover such items. Taken with the policy outlined above 
this means that the fund, to all intents is spent entirely upon the 
needs of children. Emphasis is placed on the return of careful 
accounts. and of periodic reports so that a check can be made upon 
expenditure and touch kept: — the development of the work in 
each area, 


The project has now. been working for about a year and it is 
possible to assess its value. Both from reports and from seeing the 
work in progress it is clear that though one meal a day is generally 
all which can be given to the children, they have been kept from 
starvation. No signs of malnutrition are to be seen among those 
who have been attending the centers for a reasonably long period. 
They are lively, interested, mischievous children, very different from | 
the dispirited, listless child who is suffering from underfeeding. The 
second obvious effect is in general behaviour, for the regular program 
has had its effect in producing orderly, well-mannered children who 
have learned something of the demands which life in a community 
makes. They are children who are free to play and able to play for 
though many of them have to spend a portion of the day picking up 
wood, or in other ways trying to supplement the pitifully meagre 
income of the family, yet at any rate during the time they are at 
the center, they are free of those burdens which sit heavy on sc 
many a Chinese child. 


It. is the sieviction of almost all who are responsible for these 
pieces of work that the project is one of the most worthwhile which 
they have been able to undertake during this difficult time. Though 
it has always been clear that the work was an emergency one and 
could only be undertaken as long as funds were available for the 
purpose, it seems certain that this is one of the last pieces of relief 
work which should be in danger of being dropped. 


What, however, will be the future? Throughout the area of 
occupation the price of rice has risen phenomenally. While a year 
ago a grant of $2 per head was enough to give one good meal a day 

for a month,now $4 or $5 is not sufficient. Last year there was a 
large quantity of American cracked wheat which helped considerably 
in reducing the expenses but this has all been used long ago. There 
seems no prospect that more will be forthcoming for this area. But 
while the costs of maintenance are rising. constantly the need for 
expansion is equally pressing. While many families were able to 
exist with hardship a year ago the conditions which face them now 
are so severe that many will starve before the next harvest. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that requests are continually coming in 
for extension of the work being carried out and for the opening of 
‘fresh centers. Places. which a year ago reported that the need was 
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not severe are now becoming affected, and those where the need was 
felt are in much worse case. Much effort therefore, will have to be 
made to get the funds needed for this increase. ae 


The extent of the work is in some measure limited by the fact 
that it is entirely undertaken by existing missions. (No distinction 
has been drawn between denominations, and in more areas than 
one we have work undertaken by the Catholics.) This has had three 
advantages—their long experience and knowledge of local conditions 
—the assurance that expenditure is as carefully checked as possible— 
and comparative freedom from interference. The disadvantage that 
many cities equally needy cannot be assisted is offset by the fact 
‘that in each area where help is practicable the need far outweighs — 
the attempt to meet it. There are some five thousand children 
receiving meals and the collateral services. The cities cover the area 
of occupation from Hangchow to Kaifeng and from Soochow io 
Kiukiang. Only two are in unoccupied territory, Shaohing and 
Ningpo. Wherever it is possible the work is in the hands of a com- 
mittee of local workers who are responsible for coordination and 
oversight of the different.centres in that city. The photographs will 
convey better than I can, something of the atmosphere of these 
centres but some description of one may not be wholly out of place. 


Picture an area where the houses have been for the most part 
destroyed or severely damaged. Here the mission compounds ar2 
unsuitable for reasons not worth detailing. The best house of the 
area has been chosen for the centre. Much: of the woodwork is. 
missing—there is no gate and the local inhabitants spend interested 
hours watching the strange proceedings. The walls are almost intact 
and the roof keeps out the rain, but the local breezes have greater 
freedom of entry than usual through sundry chinks and gaps. There 
is a small open courtyard with a kitchen on one side of it. Behind 
there is a larger covered court flanked on either side by a good room. | 
Here lessons are held and meals eaten. The children sit around a 
motley collection of tables borrowed through the local “pao chia” 
(#8) through which all the equipment has been obtained. On th: . 
walls are brightly coloured posters illustrating Bible stories. 


Lessons are in progress as you arrive, but in your honour an 
exhibition of drill is given by the members of one class and later 
you are entertained by the singing-of the other. What strikes you 
is not that the children seem needy, on the contrary you are amazed 
at their air of well-being—even plumpness, at the neatness of their 
clothes—however patched, at the cleanliness of their smiling faces. 
You envy the verve and alertness with which they drill and the 
abandon with which they sing and then you remember that if the 
centre stopped tomorrow it would be almost no time before they 
were more unkempt and wild and thin than those boys you saw 
picking up rags just before you got here. You remember how these 
50 children were selected from many hundreds because their need 
was greatest and you determine that if you can do anything about 
it the work shall go on. | = 

The children I have described are typical and I quote from 4 


letter about such a group: ~ 


 % 
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“We have made clothes of padded cotton for about twenty of 
these children. They all have been given wash rags, a cake of soap: 
and tooth-brushes. We have had some talks on personal hygiene 
and have evangelistic services for fathers and mothers every week.. 
Besides the study of Chinese and Maths we have Bible and singing~ 
and physical drills and games. Every Sunday afternoon we have 
Sunday School for them in the church and there they recite Psalms 
that they learn during the week.” 


The whole project is an improvisation, but one cannot but feel 
it is a happy one. What has been done for the children one can. 
see—what it may mean in the lives they are to lead one can only 
conjecture. One would probably not be wrong in believing that the 
influence will be profound. For the Missions themselves it has 


opened contacts with hundreds of families and their neighbours. 


Perhaps most significantly it has given the opportunity to many 
young Chinese to be of service to their country. They have worked 
for the merest pittance and their work has been of a quality which 
‘money could not purchase. Fulfilling themselves they have served’ 
their land and their Lord—“Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren....” 


In Remembrance 
MR. W. H. WARREN 


At the early age of 22 years, Mr. Warren came to China in the. 
fellowship of the China Inland Mission. 


On arrival in China a period of language study was spent at Anking 
in Anhwei, after which Mr. Warren was designated to Ningpo in Chekiang,. 


the province in which he gave such loyal, devoted and unselfish service- 


for almost 30 years. 


Shortly after his marriage in 1897 to Miss Minnie Meadows, a 
daughter of one of the Mission’s early pioneers, Mr. Warren, with his 
wife, moved to the city of Shaohing where he continued until 1911, 
exercising a wide and helpful ministry far beyond the wall of Shaohing 
city. Later that same year, Mr. and Mrs. Warren moved to Hangchow™ 
and there Mr. Warren became associated with the work of the Bible 
Training Institute. As Principal, loved and revered, he exercised a 
deep influence over the Chinese Christian students who prepared for 
active Christian service in that Institute. By precept and practice and’ 


_by his characteristic sympathy and sound judgment, he moulded the lives 


of untold numbers of his students. 

| His appointment to the Superintendancy of the C.I.M. work in the: 
Chekiang field followed a few years later, thus widening his sphere of 
influence and service which, at the same time, brought him into contact 


with his colleagues from other provinces in the gatherings of the China 


Council in Shanghai. Mr. Warren was invited to join the administration 
of the C.I.M. in 1922 and acted in various capacities with great acceptance 
for some years. With characteristic humility and reserve he persistently 
refused to assume any. title in his administrative office until the year 1931 
when he was formally appointed Assistant China Director. Until] that 
time he retained his position as Superintendent of Chekiang and was: 


in close touch with his cdlleagues both Chinese and foreigners. His 
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administrative duties entailed special visits to far distant provinces; 
Kansu, Kweichow and Yunnan were all visited and heavy responsibilities 
were graciously and ably borne at the Mission’ S peadquarters | in Shang- 
hai. 

For more than 48 years Mr. Wares. gave Mieaself unsparingly to the 
work to which God called him. His life and gifts were used of God in 
the fullest measure and were ever at the disposal of his colleagues and 
every fellow missionary. | | 


DR. LEONARD F. WILBUR 


Dr. Leonard F. Wilbur, Superintendent of the American Board 
‘Mission Hospital, at Taiku, Shansi, passed away on the afternoon of 
Easter Day, March 24, 1940, at the age of 33, after an illness of exactly 
two weeks. Death was due to typhus fever, probably contracted while 
attending the wife of a hospital servant. 


Dr. Wilbur comes of a distinguished California family. His father, 
Judge Curtis D. Wilbur, of the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, in San 
Francisco, was Secretary of the Navy under Pres. Coolidge. His uncle, 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, President of Stanford University, served as 
Secretary of the Interior under President Hoover. 


Leonard Wilbur was born in Les Angeles, March 2, 1907, but grew 
up in San Francisco, where he completed his High Schoo] work. In 1928, 
he graduated from Stanford University with the degree of A. B. Election 
to the Phi Beta Kappa Society testifies to his scholastic record in the 
university. After completing his medical course in Stanford University, 
Dr. Wilbur served a two-year interneship in the University of Pennsylvania 
Hospital, at Philadelphia, receiving the M.D. degree from Stanford 
University in 1932. 

During his medica] course Dr. Wilbur leined the Student Volunteers, 
with the intention of devoting his life to medical work on the foreign 
mission field. On July 15, 1933, he married his college classmate, Jean B. 
Spaulding, also of California; and together they came to China, in the 
summer of that year, under appointment of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 


The year 1933-1934 was spent at the College of Chinese tiation in 
Peking, where Dr. Wilbur. distinguished himself as a student of Chinese. 
He showed marked proficiency in the language, both spoken and written; 
and regular study, after beginning his medical work in Taiku, brought 
increased facility in the language, until] he spoke it with an ease and 
fluency which few foreigners attain. 


In the autumn of 1934, Dr. and Mrs. Wilbur and their little daughter, 
Ruth, moved to Taiku, where the doctor at once began his medical work. 
Since 1936, he has served as Superintendent of the Taiku Hospital, with 
the exception of the furlough year, 1938-1939, which was utilized for 
special study at Stanford Medical School. His death occurred less than 
six months after returning from furlough. 


The doctor soon made a place for himself, not only in mission circles 
‘but also in the city and surrounding country. His love of people, his | 
‘humility, his complete sincerity, his generosity, and the unselfish abandon 
with which he gave himself to his work, quickly won the love, respect, 
and trust of the hospital staff and of the community in general. For 
himself he asked only the barest necessities of life and the chance to 
serve in his chosen profession. To ‘others he gave his time, strength, 
and money, thinking all too little of himself. anes day after taking to 
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his bed, with a fever of 102, he was carried to the hospital to perform 
a Caesarean section, simply ‘because there was no one else to operate. 


This is typical of the spirit in which he lived his short but fruitful life. 


| Dr. Wilbur is survived by his wife and two children, Ruth and 
Lyman, in Taiku; also by his father, mother, two) brothers, and one sister, 


all living in California. 


Copyright Ethics 


To the Editor of 


The Chinese Recorder 
Sir—Mr. F. P. Jones’ main 
intention in his letter. which 
you printed in the April Recorder 
is to show that piracy of books in 
China is both legally and ethically 


justified. 


He does not however produce 
any sources for his various state- 
ments and as they are likely to 
mislead many of your readers in 
their understanding of what is 


actually involved, both from the 


legal and ethical sides, I would 
like to show in some detail how 
far he has gone astray in his in- 
terpretation. Facts are facts, and 
remain so, whatever may be a 
man’s persona] idea of what they 
I refer in what 
follows mainly to Mr. 


in the latest edition of the Eney- 


clopedia Britannica. 


Mr. Jones does not argue, con- 
secutively and I therefore have to 
take various parts of his letter 
First, 
and most important, appears to be 
Mr. Jones’ claim that the rights 
cf an author in his work are not 


recognized in common law. This 


is only strictly true since 1911 in 
England, with the passing of the 
last Copyright Act. Rights in 


England under common law were | 


first modified in 1710 with the first 
Copyright Act of Queen Anne. 
In the United States of America, 
prior to 1783 _ protection of 
author’s rights was secured under 
the -principles of common law 


- Copinger, the English authority 
on copyright and to the articles 


ce 


D. Dutton, 


(see Britannica). 
Historically, Mr, Jones is quite 
incorrect. To show this requires 
a considerable step back in his— 
tory. 

In ancient times, orations, plays, 
poems, and even _ philosophical 
discourses, were usually orally 
communicated and all agés have 


~ allotted to the composers the pro- 


fits which arose from this mode of 
publication. They were rewarded 
by contributions from the audience 
or by the patronage of those 
illustrious persons in whose houses 
they recited their works. A re- 
compense of some sort was re- 
garded as a natural right and 
anyone contravening it was es- 
teemed little better than a robber. 
The property right of an author 


was recognised in Roman Law 


(on which al] later European and 
American law is ultimately based) 
and numerous instances exist of 
sales of rights. Copinger men- 
tions among others the instance 
of Terence selling his “Eunuchus” 
and afterwards being charged at 
court with stealing his fable from 
another author. 

Law cannot precede the thing 
about which it is concerned. The 
legal opinion on the application 
of common law to authors’ rights 


_ is expressed by Copinger as fol-- 


lows :—“‘The right of an author to 
the productions of his mental 
exertions may be classed among 
the species of property acquired 
by occupancy; being founded on 
labour and invention (Hofman’s 
Legal Outlines and Locke on 
Government). No man has the 
right to give another’s thoughts 
to the world or to propagate their 
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publication beyond the point to 
which the author has given his 
consent. His reputation is con- 


cerned and he has a right to 


defend it. This is natural justice 
and is dictated by reason; con- 
sequently, we may obviously as- 
sume that although copyright as a 
-species of property was in a 
strictly accurate sense unknown 
to, or at least was not by pre- 
cedent established at, common 
law, yet ‘the novelty of the ques- 
tion did not bar it of the com- 
mon law remedy and protection’ 
(various references)”’. 


With the passing of the first 
‘English Copyright Act in 1710, 
the common law rights of authors, 
were, as already stated, modified; 
yet in a classic case in the year 
1719, before a bench of eleven 
judges, the majority upheld these 


common law rights of the author, 


although modified by State, so 
very strong was still the regard 
in which they were held. 


| It is quite untrue to say, as 

Mr. Jones does, that “the publica- 
tion of a book by an author is 
construed as a gift of his work to 


the public.” In the whole history | 


of literature this has never been 
so. I have mentioned the attitude 


of Greeks and Romans. This at- 


titude continued in Europe until 
the invention of printing when 
mechanical reproduction created 
new conditions. As with every- 
thing in life, law lags behind, but 
‘it is misreading history to sug- 
gest as Mr. Jones does that “there 
‘was no question of copyright until 


long after the beginning of print- | 


ing.” This is only true in so far 
as the use of the word copyright 
is concerned. But it is not true 
in the suggestion that anyone 
could with impunity print any- 


‘thing written by anyone else. 


‘Printers were licensed and they 


had to get licenses for each book 


‘they printed. Illegal, unlicensed 
printing brought drastic punish- 
‘ment. The owner of a_ license 
“-would proceed at law against any 
‘other printer who produced his 


books. The Stationers’ Company, 
which received its charter in 1556, 
had special rights whereby to stop 
piracy. Hallam, in his ‘“Consti- 
tutional History of England,” 


- specifically refers to the Star 


Chamber as “protecting the copy- 


right of authors.” At one time 


the Star Chamber permitted prin- 
ters only in London and one each 
in Oxford and Cambridge; and 


any books issued had to be passed > 


either by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury or the Bishop of 
London. In this way the Privy 
Council did very effectively pro- 
tect the rights of authors. eee 

When the Star Chamber was 


abolished in 1640, parliament 


issued an ordinance prohibiting 
printing without consent of the 
owner. This necessarily, says 
Copinger, presupposed the pro- 
perty to exist; it would have been 
nugatory had there been no ad- 
mitted owner. An owner could 
not have existed at that time 
otherwise than by common law. 


Under the Licensing Act of 
1662, the. sole property -of the 
owner is acknowledged in express 
terms as a common law right. 
The various provisions of this 
act effectively prevented piracies. | 
When this act expired in 1681, the 
Stationers’ Company gave protec- 
tion to works possessed or printed 
by its members, and any actions 
at law were undertaken by com- 
mon law. Under the Copyright 
Act of Queen Anne, the registra- 
tion of ‘a work with the Stationers’ 
Company was proof of ownership 
and on_ registration, protection 
was given. 


Until the Act of | 1911, the 


‘author of an unpublished work | 


still held common law rights in 
this; now the position is that 
copyright is secured by the act of 
creation, 


To close this very brief sum- 
mary of British Copyright Law 
(on which American Copyright 
Law is founded—see Encyclopedia 


Britannica), I would like to men- 
tion one or two usages elsewhere. 


In France, copyright was pro-- 


tection accorded by the king and 
might be given to author or 
printer, but it was definite pro- 


 perty and piracy was considered 


worse than theft, as it was steal- 
ing a thing confided to the public 
honour. Penalties. were more 
severe than in other forms of 
robbery. The first Copyright Law 


of the Revolution was passed in 


1791. 
In Holland, until the French 


Revolutionary armies overran the 
country, the rights in a book were - 


held in perpetuity by the author, 
his descendants or assigns. Rights 


in perpetuity were also held in 
Sweden up to 1837. : 


In China, under the Empire, 
rights in literary property were 
also considered perpetual, passing 
to the author’s heirs like any 
other property, but actually there 


was considerable piracy and the 


law was not rigorously enforced. 
Classical works were considered 
the property of the State, which 
was however a liberal owner. 


Mr. Jones speaks of the owner- 
Ship rights of an author as not at 
all comparable with ownership 
rights in physical property. This 
is not the legal point of view in 
history. Copinger puts the legal 
point of view as follows :—‘“a dis- 


_tinguishable existence in the thing 


claimed as property and an actual 
value in such thing to the true 
owner, are the essentials of ‘pro- 
perty’; and the best rule of reason 
and justice seems to be to assign 
to everything capable of posses- 


sion a legal and determinate | 


owner.” Ideas cannot be the sub- 


ject of property, Copinger then | 


says, for their whole existence is 
in the mind alone, but when any 
material has embodied those ideas, 


then the ideas, through that cor-. 


poreity, can be recognised as a 
species of property by the com- 


mon law. 


It is untrue to say, as Mr, Jones 


| does, 


“when the copyright laws. 
were first urged, the reasons put. 
forward were not the sacred pro-- 
perty rights of the owner,” as it 
was just this which was to be pro-- 
tected, but often enough the work 
protected was no longer the pro-. 


- perty of the author but of a 


printer who had bought the right 


from the author—a piece of pro-. 


perty sold by common law. 


As to Mr. Jones’ reference to 
customs tariffs, an eminent Shang-- 
hai legal authority points out that 
he “igs entirely wrong in drawing’ 


his conclusion as to the reason 


why payment of copyright royal-- 
ties is ag purely a local question 
as the payment of Customs duties. 
The only reason for the localisa- 
tion of copyright is the restriction: 
in the application of the laws of 
one country to its particular sub- 


jects and often in the country 


within its own jurisdiction, but 


an international copyright has to 


a very large extent been estab-- 
lished by the extension to British 
works of the protection of the- 
domestic laws of foreign countries 
under reciprocal arrangement.” 
Mr. Jones speaks of the Amer-. 
ican Copyright Acts and the 
refusal of the American govern-- 
ment to sign the Berne Convention 


- as brought about by the American: 


publishers. This is not true. Mr. 
G. H. Putnam, who is respon-- 


- gible for the article on American 


copyright in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, emphasises that the 
question was a question of labour’ 
protection. A very great deal of 
America’s various import laws 
have been based on the avoidance 
of competition by lower paid 
workers in other countries, and 
this general principle was the: 
governing principle underlying 
the American copyright acts. But 
it is worth adding that no re-- 
putable American publisher would 
take advantage of lack of copy-- 
right to deny the rights in books 
published abroad, as Chinese: 
pirates do in Shanghai. Mr. 
Jones ~~ that should am 


| 
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_American publisher wish to take 
over a book originally printed in 
China, he is free to do so. That 
is legally true, but in practice, 

American publishers, as already 
just stated, do not do so, if they 
are of any standing. Certainly 
‘there are less reputable firms that 

-would take advantage of the 
situation, but no firm that desired 
+o maintain its reputation would 
do so. This is because publishers 


in America, despite the copyright . 


laws, do acknowledge an author’s 
rights in what he has written. 
This is felt to be just and reason- 
able, and the protection of an 
author’s rights by common prac- 
-tice is accepted as part of the un- 


~written code of honour among 


American publishers. 

Mr. Jones concludes by suggest- 
_ing that piracy of books in China 
_is “a case where the interest of 

the public must very definitely 
outweigh the interest of the 
original author.” But he has 
neither historical ethical 
foundation for such a statement. 
The Shanghai legal] authority I 
have before quoted states “there 


is no incentive to the skill and 


labour of authors if there is no 


remuneration or due acknowledge- 


ment and it igs predominantly in 
the interest of the public that 
original and inventive skill and 
labour should be encouraged and 
developed, and to a proper extent 
protected from the predatory ac- 
tivities of others, who may seek 


-to reap where they have not 


sown.” This is borne out in legal 
history. Even the Soviet Govern- 
ment, deniers of private property, 
allow the rights of an author; 
Maxim Gorki was reputably one 
of the richest men in Russia. from 
‘the proceeds of his 
Authors do not compose for fame 
alone, and probably never have 
done. 


The laws and practices of 
Western Civilisation are based on 
laws and practices that have come 
down the centuries from Greece 
and Rome, and their original 


writings. 


[May 


sources are lost in the mists of 
the years before then. Chinese 
civilisation has come from other 
sources, by other paths. There 
has been continuity in both until 
recent years. I have no intention 


_to suggest comparision, but by 


trial] and error, precedent and en- 
larging thought, growth embody- 
ing what might be called the com- 
mon conscience has brought about. 
in the West a vast amount of 
international law and in China 
enabled a civilisation to endure 
tremendous ravages. It is the | 
common ‘conscience of mankind 
and the vaguer principle of honour 
that uphold a civilisation. Both 
the old Chinese civilisation and 
the civilisation of the West may | 
have more of bad than of good in 
them. They are called in ques- 
tion now. Japan, Germany, Rus- 
sia, claim to have found their own 
paths to a better civilisation. 
They all three deny /the Chris- 
tian’s God, and the laws and - 
practices of our civilisation. But 
those of us who believe in our 
civilisation, in the kind of law 
based on the Greek-Roman-Chris- 
tian ethic, deplore the startling 
decline in the standard of inter- 
national relations and the 
standards of humanity and de- 
cency—not to speak of justice and 
liberty—in those countries that . 
seek to supplant the things we | 
live by. Their influence extends | 
beyond their borders. Sir Alfred 
Zimmern reminds us that “Fifty 
years ago—even twenty years 
ago—it could be claimed _ that 
Europe and the English-speaking 
world overseas were Christian; 
not indeed that life in that area 
came ‘up to the Christian standard 
but that the existence of such a’ 
standard was recognised.” The | 
so-called Family of States, he 
says, to-day includes several for 
whose rulers and peoples the 
Christian tradition, of which our 
International Law is an_  gqut- 
srowth, has no meaning whatso- 


ever. . Book piracy in China can- 


not be claimed either as legal or 


| 
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ethical, honourable’ or decent 
under the code of the West; and 


to suggest as Mr. Jones does that 


‘t is sO igs surely to misread the 
history of our Western civilisation 
and to accept a newer standard. 


Actually Mr. Jones’ letter is an 
attempt to justify his conscience 
in buying pirated books, and to 
cuggest that missions condoning 
tae practice do so from the high- 


est legal and ethical reasons. But 


all this is surely very unnecessary. 
The whole of Western civilisation, 
2s I have shown, cries out. against 


the pirates, from both legal and | 


ethical standards. And the pir- 


ates themselves would not thank © 


Mr. Jones for his defence. The 


pirate publisher, who boasted (I. 


am told) of his $3000 profit on his 
edition of .“Inside Asia”, thereby 


gave sufficient reason and excuse 


for his calling. Economic neces- 
sity needs no légal or ethical 
excuse. The pirate, as all ma- 


terialists, accepts the word of the > 


law and ignores the spirit. No 
law or ethics will kill piracy so 


-auickly as a change -in the value 


of the Chinese dollar. Should we 
return to an exchange of, for 
example, two Shanghai dollars to 


one American dollar, piracy would. 


at once die down to its former 
unimportant state. 
I am, etc., 
Scrutator. 


Copyright Ethics 
April 10, 1940. 
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Sir:—Doubtless well-intention- 
ed but incomplete quotation of 


myself in Mr. F. P. Jones’ letter 
on “Copyright Ethics” in your 
issue placed me _ rather 


April 
in an apologetic position with 
reference to Shanghai 
Post reprints from other publica- 


‘ions. The letter speaks of the 


paper’s “helping itself freely” and 


says I “admitted” but “justified,” 


interesting 


all of which is an 


study in how a technically ac- 


Evening 


| 
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curate though partial report can 
convey a shade of meaning not 
entirely expected by the inter- 
viewee. As a newspaperman my- 
self, I shall ponder the incident. 


lt may interest you to know that 
far from being annoyed by Post 
reprints, or feeling themselves in- 
jured, a considerable number of 
our sources have expressed them- 
selves as pleased and benefitted 
by our use of such matter. I am 
tempted to say that a majority of 
such sources have at one time or 
another done so. One of our main 
sources is the Christian Science 
Monitor, which believes reprints 
of this sort are beneficial to itself 
and to the constructive ideals to 
which it is dedicated. Mr. Walsh 
of Asia magazine sends me the 
magazine largely for this purpose. 
I enclose a note which came to my 
desk yesterday from the editor of 
the China Critic, Mr. Kwei Chung- 
shu, asking as a favor that I 
reprint an article from the Critic’s 
current issue. The only dissenter 
from this view has been the China 
Journal under its former pro- 
prietorship, and under the present 
ownership and _ editorship this 
policy has been reversed and our 
reprints are now solicited and 
welcomed. 


Of course it is not a nice thing 


for us to reprint matter of this 


sort without payment. I do not 
deny it. But I want to point out 
that our action is not construed by 
the people most directly interested 
as being anything comparable 
with book piracy, but rather in the 
nature of advertising for which 
they do not have to pay. It is 
more comparable to book review- 
ing than to book piracy, partic- 


ularly in view of the fact that we 


frequently run small news items 
giving the contents of interesting 
publications. The pirates are in 
the position of depriving others 


of revenue, whereas our action is 


construed by the people evidently 
considered victims by Mr. Jones 


as actually a favor to them. 
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_ This is not an important matter, 


I realize, but I don’t like to be 
put in the position of operating 
with total disregard of ethics. 
We not .only come within the law, 
as Mr. Jones makes clear, but in 
no instance have I ever reprinted 
against the expressed wishes of 
the original author or publisher, 
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legal sbilgation to this effect: To 
the best of my recollection there 
has been but one objection, from 
the former publisher of the China 
Journal shortly before he relin- 
quished the magazine to people 
who take an opposite attitude. 


Very truly yours, 


despite the fact that there was no Randall Gould. 


Our Book Table 
HEART THROBS, by Roy M. Allison, 64 pages, 25 cents American money. Zondervan 

Publishing Co., Grand Rapid, Mich. 

This little booklet contains a series of deeply devotional messages 
taken from the Psalms, the “heart of the Bible.” The Psalms, written 
millenniums ago, speak to the hearts of God’s people as no modern song 
or hymn does. The Psalms, too, are reproduced as heart throbs of God’s 
people today and will be so, for they express in universal throbs the 
deepest feelings of God’s people of all ages and climes. The author seeks 
to bring this out in devout and scriptural terms. The book is not ex-. 
pository but rather evangelical. The author shows he is a missionary. 
The missionary author cannot easily hide his identity. He has a good 
knowledge of scripture and makes excellent use of illustrations. The © 
messages cover eleven of the Psalms and are written in simple but 
choice English. Throughout the book the author expresses his faith 
in the great truths of Christianity from a thoroughly evangelical stand- 
point. L.S.H. 


CAN We Expecr A WorLDwipe REVIVAL, by Paul W. Rood, 154 pages, bound 

US$1,00, Zondervan Publsihing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The author of this book is President of the World’s Christian 
Fundamentalists Association. As might be expected, these nine sermons 
stress the teaching of the Fundamentalists. Although they do not explore 
and define the great fundamental truths of Scripture as such, these 

sermons do seek to build upon these fundamentals. Dr. Rood feels 
with the whole of Christendom the need of a spiritual awakening, he 
asks the question if the world can be evangelized in a decade and seems 

to give the answer by saying that this can be done if we give God a 
chance. And yet in reading his sermon on giving God a chance we find 
he does not deny the impotence of a Sovereign God, whose will is all 
inclusive, much as he emphasizes the human element in the salvation 
of souls. His sermon on the Ideal Christian Worker is beautiful. It 
portrays Paul and gives excellent material for every preacher, missionary, 
evangelist and layworker. The author glows with spiritual fervor and 
seems to believe that a worldwide revival can be had if man will meet 
the challenge. L.S.H. | | 
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Educational N ews 


THE POLICIES TO BE ADOPTED HEREAFTER BY THE 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGES IN CHINA* 


The Educational News Vol. II, 
No. 19 contains an article by Mr. 


Chu Hsi-liang entitled “Necessary 


efforts to be attempted hereafter 


by the Christian Colleges in the © 


whole country.” After reading 
this article there is not one of the 


_ workers of Christian colleges that 


does not feel that the four defects 
which he pointed out concerning 
Christian colleges are quite rea- 
sonable. It is very true that only 
those “who have had many years’ 
connection with Christian colleges” 
can observe these defects, i.e. 
(1) The development of the vari- 


departments in Christian -col- 


leges is uSually not balanced and 


’ the contents of these are far from 


being solid. (2) On account of 
undertaking too many _ subjects, 
professors .in Christian colleges 
are often teaching subjects out- 
side their own specialities. (3) The 
treatments toward foreign and 
Chinese professors in Christian 
colleges are quite different, thus 
making distinction between 


foreigners and Chinese. (4) Chris- 


tian colleges are mostly estab- 
lished and supported on a union 
basis and the allowances and the 
appointment of teachers are usual- 
ly under the control of the co- 
operating churches. The prin- 
cipal has no power to interfere, 
hence the school administration 
is somewhat not unified. These 
four defects are “the most com- 
mon facts in Christian colleges 
which are apt to affect the result 
of education, especially to hinder 
the future prospect of education.” 


Again in Vol. 15, No. 3 of this 
Educational Quarterly, there is 


an article by Dr. T. T. Lew en- 
titled “The Difficulties of Con- 


ducting Christian Colleges.” The 
contents of this article are ex- 


ceptionally rich with detailed 
reference to the five aspects of 
difficulties such as, personnel, 
finance, organization, policies and 
relationship. Mr. Lew is truly a 

pioneer in conducting Christian 
colleges. His article was written 
before this war of resistance. If 
he were to write another one now 
he would have pointed out many 


more difficulties. 


After reading the above men- 
tioned two article we do fee] that 


the future prospect of our Chris- 


tian colleges is extremely dim. 
We who are working in Christian 
colleges cannot refrain from ask- 


ing what the future of our Chris- 


tian colleges would become, Noone 
can make a definite reply to this 
question. According to the writer’s 
opinion there are 3 courses for 
our Christian colleges to take: 
(1) To go by the current of time, 
and owing to this unpractical 
method, difficulties would be in- 
creased resulting in the natural 
degeneration and extinction. (2) 
To work energetically for ex- 
pansion endeavouring to imitate 
the national universities in the 
hope of attaining the. position of 
the famous private universities in 
England and America. (3) To 
reduce the scope of work but at 
the same time to strengthen the 


contents, to raise endowment 


funds, and to maintain the Chris- 


tian principles and spirit for the 


training of Christian leadership. 


- Undoubtedly the No. 1 course 


should not be attempted. We all 
know that Christian colleges have 
cecupied an important position in 
the history of higher education of 
our country.. During the present 
war of resistance there has been 
no small contribution by Christian 
colleges and in the future re- 
constructional work of the coun- 


*Translated from the China Christian Educational Quarterly, Vol. XV, 


No. 4, December 1939) 
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try there would: certainly be 
special responsibilities for them 
to perform. If we allowed them 
to become extinct, it would not 
only be a pity but also a great loss 
to the country. Hence, this course 
should not be adopted. 

The No. 2 course is accessable, 
but it requires men of great 
abilities to secure suppyort from 


government and various founda-. 


tions as well as from the com- 
munities, making colleges like 
ordinary private universities. But 
the danger in taking this course 
is the gradual losing of the out- 
standing feature of Christian 
colleges as well as the soul of 
Christian education. To think 
only of expansion without paying 
any heed to the original purposes 
of establishing these schools is not 
worthwhile. Furthermore, it is 


not at all easy to maintain an 
erdinary private university. Hence © 


the No. 2 course also should not 
be adopted. 

The No. 3 course is the one 
which the writer feels should be 
adopted by Christian colleges, i.e. 
to reduce the scope of work, 
strengthen the contents, raise 
- endowment funds and to maintain 

the Christian principles and spirit 
for the training of Christian 
leadership. Why should we adopt 
this policy? On the one hand, we 
firmly believe that Christian col- 
leges have contributed greatly to 


the resistance and reconstruction 


of our country, sO we must en- 
deavour to maintain and keep 
from stopping. On the other 
hand, we must try to solve all the 
dificult problems and_ defects 
mentioned by Messrs. 
Lew relating to Christian colleges. 
The writer thinks that this policy 
is the only outlet for our Christian 
colleges. 

The difficulties and _ defects 
pointed out by Messrs. Chu and 
Lew relating to Christian colleges 
are very many but generally speak- 
ing, they are mostly problems 
concerning personnel and finance. 
If these two problems could be 


Chu and 
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members are Christians. 


the college 
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solved, all the rest would not be 
difficult. We could only tackle 
these two problems of finance and 
personnel by reducing our scope 
of work. We should reduce our 
undertakings to such an extent as 
our financial strength and per- 
sonnel force could sufficiently sup- 
port. In the last ten years the 
development of our Christian 
colleges has been far too rapid, 
thinking only of enlargement but . 
nothing or little of the actual 


strength of finance and person- 


nel. Hence, on account of the 
unfavourable conditions coupled 
with the outbreak of hostilities 
both here and in Europe, the fin- 
ance of the various colleges has 
been badly affected. At the same 
time, although the number of 
graduates from Christian colleges 
is quite big but it is hard to as- 
certain whether these are Chris- 
tian leaders or not. 

Supposing the above mentioned 
policy is correct, naturally we. 
would ask how to execute this 
policy. The writer proposes the 
following various concrete steps 


for the reference of workers in 


Christian colleges. 

jl. Authorities of Christian col- 

leges should carefully study the 

actual conditions of personnel and 

finance of their own colleges. 
What we mean personne] for 


Christian colleges is not a special 


kind of leaders but simply men 
and women who are. devoted 


_ Christians qualified to be faculty 


members of colleges. For the 
sake of maintaining the Christian 
principles and spirit, it is essen- 
tial that the majority of faculty 
These 
faculty members should not be 
Christians in name only but 
should be zealous and earnest 
Christians. As regards finance, it 
is‘ to be based on the actual and 
reliable income. 

2. Fix the scope of work of 
according to the 


strength of finance and personnel. 
The college board should fix the 
scope of work and undertakings 


| 
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of the whole college according to 
the detailed report of the president 
concerning finance and personnel, 


-When the scope of work is de- 


cided it should not be altered 
lightly. The -greatest temptation 
of school authorities is to plan for 


starting a certain kind of work 


when they happen to secure a 
certain help. They do not take 
into consideration the duration of 


the assistance, the efficiency of 


their staff or whether the work is 
connected with the whole scheme 


or not. All this is very risky. 
Our principle should be based on - 


raising funds for our fixed scope 
of work and should not be at- 


tempted to carry out any new | 


project requested by donors or 
contributing organizations. Ac- 
cordingly, we can strengthen the 


contents of our work as well] as 
avoid the No. 1 and No. 2 kinds of 


defects mentioned by Messrs. Chu 
and Lew concerning Christian 
colleges. 


3. All receipts and expendi- 
tures of. the college should be 


centralized and unified under one 
administration. 


The impossibility to 
and control the receipts and ex- 


‘penditures of Christian colleges is 


a great obstacle to impede their 
improvement. The treatment and 
appointment of foreign staff mem- 
bers in many schools are under 


the control of mission boards and 
the school authorities have no 
power to interfere. It seems that 


in some schools, authorities can 


be so only in name but actually © 


all the power is in the hands of 


those of the mission board. This 


kind of administration has estab- 
lished discords and misunder- 
standings forming a big gap be- 
tween: foreign and Chinese staff 
and thus affecting the spirit and 


result of work. For the purpose 


of reforming this, the college 
board should suggest to the mis- 
sion boards to make all .con- 


tributions to the school under the 


control of the college board. All 
expenditure should be based on 
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the budget. With regard to the 
appointment of foreign staff, they 
may be recommended by the mis- 
sion board, but the power of ap- 


_ pointment and dismissal must be 


in the hand of the president. As 
regards treatment, owing to the 
different ways of living renumera- 
tions could be higher but should 
not exceed twice as much ag any 
of those of the same nation. The 
writer knows quite well that this 


point is rather difficult for Chris- 


tian colleges to adjust and cer- 
tainly cannot be accomplished 
within: a short time. Neverthe- 
less, authorities of Christian col- 
leges should endeavour to in- 
fluence the mission making them 
to voluntarily hand over al] the 
donations to the treasurers or 
finance committee of the college 
board. 


4. College beard should imme- 


diately launch a campaign for 


endowment fund with a special 
endcwment fund ccmmittee te 
take charge of it. 


During this time of resistance 


the financial. loss of Christian 


colleges is too great for them to 
think of raising endowment funds. 
However, this work of resistance 
will ultimately come to an end in 
a few years’ time but the educa- 
tional] enterprise is a hundred 
vears project, so those who are in 
charge .of Christian colleges 


-ghould have a broader outlook for 


the future prospect of the school. 
Dr. Lew has in his article fully 
narrated the financial difficulties. 
of Christian colleges under 18 
items. It is not encouraging to 
read his article but the writer 


feels that there are two ways to 


eliminate these difficulties: (1) 
Because of reducing the scope of 
school work only a smaller cam- 
paign for funds is necessary; 
(2) Take time to achieve this aim. 
If five years is not successful take 
10 or 20 or even 30 years until 
the total amount of endowment 


fund is reached. It only requires 


the determination and resolution 
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of the college authorities to make 
this a success. 

5. Christian colleges co- 
operate with the churches of their 
own district as well as the various 
Christian middle schools of their 
own region. 

Besides training Christian lead- 
ers in general, Christian colleges 
should also be responsible for the 
training of personnel for the 
church as well as Christian middle 
and primary schools. In the past, 
graduates of Christian colleges 
working in the church and Chris- 
tian middle and primary schools 
are not few, but it cannot be said 
that Christian colleges have fully 
performed their duty. Christian 
colleges should avail themselves 
of their leading position to guide 
and cooperate intimately with 
churches and schools, on the one 
hand to maintain their own Chris- 
tian spirit and faith and on the 
other hand to promote the work 
of evangelism. 
the Christian principles and spirit 
have a great contribution toward 
the resistance and reconstruction 
as well as the revival of our coun- 
try, Christian colleges should 
share the responsibility with their 
churches to preach Christianity. 


The relationship between Chris- . 


tian colleges and Christian middle 
schools is very intimate. There 
should be suitable persons in 
Christian colleges who could de- 
vote much of their time to co- 
operate and guide Christian 


middle schools making the various _ 


kinds of suggestions and improve- 
ments on teaching. In addition, 
the contact between Christian col- 
lezges and middle schools is very 
important. Christian colleges 
should endeavour to cooperate 
with Christian middle schools of 
their region making it possible for 
the majority of middle school stu- 
dents to enter Christian colleges 
and nct to be cut off by the en- 
vironmen: and atmosphere of Chris 
tian education. In the past gra- 
duates of Christian middle schools 


applied mostly for entrance to 


If we believe that 
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Christian cclleges, but now it is 
different. There is the tendency 
to enter national universities: 
(1). On account of tuition fees; 
(2) the prestige of national uni- 
versities; (3) Christian colleges 


-do not have the subjects that 


students want to take. Naturally 


this tendency cannot be prevented, 


but authcrities of Christian co!- 
leges and middle schools should 
try their best to influence middle 
school graduates to enter Chris- 
tian colleges in order to avoid the 
danger of being disjointed. 

6. Ohristian colleges should co- 
operate to the greatest extent with 
national and private universities 
so long as it does not affect the 
Christian principles and spirit as 
well as carry out faithfully all the 
regulations and orders promul- 
gated by the Ministry of Educa- 


~ tion relating to higher education. 


On the one hand, Christian col-_ 
leges should maintain their special 
characteristics and on the other 
hand should try to avoid the 


suspicion of hoisting a different 


flag. Before the registration of 
Christian colleges with the gov- 
ernment, this suspicion was rather 
great but since the registration 


the government and the com- 


munities have had a better under- 
standing toward Christian col- 
leges. (Especially during these 6 
or 7 years Christian colleges have 
achieved noble deeds for the 


country in arousing the spirit of 


patriotism amongst youth as well 
as in maintaining their position in 
the occupied areas. Concerning 
our war of resistance foreign staff 
members have all been in deep 


sympathy with us.) We who are 


working in Christian colleges 
should not be satisfied w ith this. 


We must at all times and in all 


places cooperate with educational 
and technical groups to assist the 
government for the improvement 
of our higher education. Our aim 


should be to enable our Christian 
higher education to be an in- 
higher 


separable part of the 
education of our country. 
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The writer feels that the above. 


six policies should be adopted 
hereafter by Christian colleges. 
It was a pity that the writer was 
unable to attend the Presidents 
Meeting of the Christian colleges 
held at Hongkong last spring 
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(19389) as the writer was away in 
Europe inspecting education, It 
is hoped that readers would par- 
don any repetition of opinions if 


such hadalready been proposed 


and discussed at thaf*Conference. 
Pu Hwang. 


REVISED TIME TABLE FOR SENIOR & JUNIOR MIDDLE SCHOOLS* 
RECENTLY PROMULGATED BY THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


(This, being the initial step of 
revising the curricular standard 
has been promulgated to al] the 
schools of the whole country for 
execution.) 7 

(Airmail News’ from Chung- 
king). The Ministry of Educa- 


tion in trying to improve the cur- 
ricular standard for Senior and 


- Junior Middle schools has revised 


the weekly teaching time table of 
the various subjects for the 
various terms, and this was pro- 
mulgated on February 14th. 


For Senior Middle Schools 


Mil. Train: 


Citizen- Physical or Home Liter- Foreign Arith- Biology Miner- Chemistry 
| ship exercise nursing ature language metic | alogy 
ist term 1 2 3 5 5 3 
ond { Ist 1 2 4(1) 
ard fit 1 2 8 1 
1 4(2) 6(1) 3(2) 1 
; Total hrs. 
Physics History Geograpby Handicraft Drawing Music ina week. 
fist term 2 2 2 1 1 31 
Ist yeariond ,, 2 2 2 
2 2 1 31 
ard» dong 4(1)- 2 2 31 
Explanations: year. 


(1) Beginning from the second 
year it should be divided into A 
and B groups. The A group con- 
sisting of the 2nd and 3rd year 
requires 5 hours a week for 
arithmetic; (Its standard is equal 
to the contents of the former 
arithmetic standard) 5 hours for 
Chemistry and Physics; 4 hours 


for Literature; 5 hours for foreign. 


language for the 2nd year and 6G 
hours for the 3rd year. The B 
grcup consisting of the 2nd and 
srd year requires 3 hours for 
Arithmetic, 4 hours for Chemistry 
and Physics, 6 hours for litera- 
ture, 6. hours for foreign language 
for 2nd year and 7 hours for 3rd 


* (Translation.) 


_ (2) The various schools can ac- 
cording to their regional] condition 
insert vocational subjects for the 
3rd year (such as commerce, book- 
keeping, accounting, statistics, 
correspondence, typing, agricul- 
tural art, cooperatives etc.) Those. 
taking A and B group subjects 
need not take the increased hours 
of their group but choose among 
the vocational subjects one or two 


subjects. 


(3) Gir] students should pay 


attention to domestic subjects in- 


stead of handicraft. Starting from 
the 2nd year the various schools 
should insert domestic subjects 
for 2nd and 3rd year gir] students 
in A and B groups to take for 


their increased hou rs. 
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(4) Physical training. Besides : two hours to war time service. 
physical and military training as -(6) The teaching of the various 
well as morning exercise there subjects such as literature, Arith- 
should be 3 hours athletics. Em- | metic, science, foreign language, 
phasis should be paid to first aid citizen, history, geography should 
work in military training and ‘be arranged in the best hours 
home nursing. i.e. from 8 to 11 a.m. and from 

(5) Every class should devote 2 to 3 p.m. - 


For Junior Middle Schools 2 
Citizen- Physical Boy - Literature Arith- Biology Hygiene. 


ship exercise Scouts metic 
Ist term 1 2 2 6 3 4. 
ist year 2nd ,, 1 2 2 6 
ist i 1 2 2 5 4 1 
2nd», 2 5 4 1 
Chemistry Physics History Geogra- Handi- Drawing Music Selected Total 
phy craft subjects hours. 
ond bs 3 2 2 31 
im” {2nd j, 3 2 4 31 
Explanations: history and 
(1) For selected subjects every occupy one third. | 
year is divided into A and B _ (4) Besides exercise, boy scouts 
groups and there should be 3 and morning drilling, physical 
hours a week for every group. training should include 3 hours 
For the Ist year the A group re- for athletics and boy scouts prac- 
our for history.B group re- | 
quires 3 hours for English. The 
A group of 2nd and 38rd ‘Eel vocational subjects there should 
for vocational subjects, | ¢ hours of actual practice. 
The B group requires 3 hours for (6) For gir] students domestic 
English. science and agricultural training. 
2) F SRR ctenc the should occupy half and half of the 
of combined the sys tnatead of handicratt. 
adopted. If the system of separate (7) The various classes should 
should not only include zoology of war time services. 
and botany but also geology and poy of the 
mining. subjects such as literature, arith-. 
(3) The hours for history and metic, science, citizenship, history 
geography are adjusted like this: ‘and geography should be arranged 
Home history and geography 0oc- in the best hours such as from 
cupy two thirds of the time while 8 to 11 a.m. and from | to 3. p.m. 


The Present Situation 


NEW HOMES FOR NEW CHINA 
Perhaps no better use could have been made of a Chinese New Year 
holiday—that age-old season of family rejoicings and home delights— 


4 
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than to spend it in Conference, working out plans for establishing 
Christian homes as the basis of a-Christian China. Thirty people, 
Chinese. and Westerners, met for this purpose at Yuinhsien from February 
8th to 11th. They had come from al] directions+-from north and south 
as far as Chongpa and Suifu, and east and west from T’ongliang and 
Yachow. They represented all departments of Christian work, and the 
happy fellowship of the gathering was as great as the reality and 
sincerity of its purpose. beg 

: Discussions revealed a deep consciousness of the need for more 
training in homemaking, especially in Middle Schools, and Committees 
got to work on some very definite and practical suggestions as to how 
this might be given. If plans are successful the result will be a type 
of training in domestic science and al] that pertains to home and family 
life, which non-Christians as well as Christians cannot fail to appreciate. 
It was felt, moreover, that lectures on home and family problems cal- 
culated to change the attitude of boys and girls to this department of 
life, might be given in Middle Schools, and followed by supervised dis- 
‘cussion. Vocational guidance, pointing out the advantages and scope 
of such training as that of domestic science, child welfare and mother- 
craft work, might also be undertaken by those in positions of influence 
amongst young people, and more instruction on the subject of marriage 
might be given to all Theological Students, so that their own homes when 
established, become sources of inspiration to all who look to them for help. 


Religious Education in the Home was dealt with as one phase of 
this work, and again a smal] but very competent Committee crystalized 
the feeling of the whole Conference in a detailed report in which they 
made definite recommendations on the Training of Leaders, the Training 
of the Laity, and on methods and materials to be used in Home Religious 
Education, 

During the Conference all delegates visited Mrs. Bridgman’s Child 
Welfare Clinic and Mothercraft Class, and discussed the possibility of 
training women evangelists in this: branch of home education, so that 
_ they may be able to give practical help in improving the homes of the 
people. The Graduation Exercises of the Mothercraft Class were held 
at a time when all the visitors could attend. The ages of the women 
ranged from eighteen to sixty-two, and it wags most inspiring to observe 
the evident pleasure and pride of the women in the instruction they 
had received, and their determination to put it into practice. The working 
out at home to the best of their ability, of the teaching received in the 
Class is one of the qualifications required for the diploma, and the party 
of delegates who visited the homes of some of these women were 
astonished at the neatness and efficiency of the poorest of them. Miss 
Kueh Ch’en-sing, who works with Mrs. Bridgman, is an indispensible 
colleague in this work, and her sweet Christian spirit and quiet friend- 
liness have won for her an opening into many a house where dirt and 
poverty and sickness have reigned for years, and helped her to gain the 
co-operation of the people themselves in transforming their own home. 
If women churchworkers could be trained to do this, it would indeed 
be a valuable asset to the spiritual side of their work, for does not 
Christianity mean the regeneration of the whole man—body, soul and 
spirit? | 
These were just a few of the matters dealt with by the Conference, 
and all present came away with the conviction that here was a task 
worthy of the highest effort. Many churches have already held Home 
Weeks and Religious Education Campaigns in their own districts, and 
the interesting reports given at the Conference showed how well these 
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had been attended and how the idea appeals to the people. There will, 


we hope, be many more of such Home Weeks. 


May it not be that this aspect of Christian life—the transformation 


of the home—is China’s special contribution to the Kingdom of God on 


earth? The Chinese, rich and poor, love their homes. The wealthy 


merchant travelling in some far off province, dreams of his flowery 
courtyard with its romping children and his soft voiced wife, his old 
folks, his brothers and their families, with a longing as great though 
differently expressed, as that of his fair faced brother who sings of his 


“little grey home in the West.” The ricksha coolie pulling his heavy 


load to earn his daily bread, thinks of his little mud hut and the many 
faces old and young awaiting his return there, and calls an encouraging 
word to his companions of the road, reminding them of home ahead. 


The magic spell of home is woven into their old religions and has 


expressed itself in the very lay-out of the temple courts—revealing as 
they do, the idea of a Chinese chia. — ae ; 

So the Christian Church, whose every member in his own home life 
should have a pattern of the one great family of God, is robbing her 
children of their Christian heritage if she does not help them to make 


their homes the best that they can be. For those who catch the vision 


of what a Christian family life can be, will make their own homes little 
circles of light to shine in the dark places of the earth; so that other 
lights may be lighted from them till throughout the length and breadth 
of this great land there shines a radiance which shall never be put out, 


beeause it has its source in' Him who is the Light, who hag sanctified 
home life with His love. (Sent to the West China Missionary News). 


E. L. Stewart. 


ENLARGED SERVICE FOR WOUNDED SOLDIERS IN TRANSIT 


The organization of ten service corps and establishment of 50 branch 
councils in the rear are among recent measures adopted by the National 
Christian Service Council for Wounded Soldiers in Transit with a view 
to greater service to China’s warriors. 


‘The newly-organized service corps consists of 87 to 95 members. 


Corps are stationed in Shansi, Shensi, Honan, Hupeh, Hunan, Kwangtung, 


Kwangsi and Chekiang. | 
The 50 branch councils are being established in various centers in 


the rear. Their function is to train the necessary personnel and to 


secure material supplies from the rear to reinforce and replenish the 
service stations in the various districts. | | 


Plans for augmenting the service were approved at an annual meet- 
ing held some time ago when many government organizations supporting 
the work of the council were represented. They included the National 
Health Administration, the Board of Military Transport and Supplies 
of the National Military Council, the Nationa] Relief Commission and 
the Army Medical Service of the Ministry of War. 


At the meeting a resolution of appreciation for the invaluable service 
rendered by the council during 1939 was also adopted. According to the 
report presented at the meeting, the counci] maintained 147 service 
stations for wounded soldiers in transit in the eight provinces of Hunan, 
Chekiang, Kiangsi, Kwangsi, Shensi, Honan, Hupeh and Kwangtung. 
A total of 670,000 treatments were given at these stations. _ 


> 
f 
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During the year the council mobilized approximately 6,000 workers. 
‘These included 635 men who had been given specia] training simul- 
taneously conducted at Hengyang, Shasi, Ichang, Laohoukou, Sian and 
termes The remainder consisted of 635 assistants and more than 5,000 
volunteers. 


Among the workers mobilized by the council were pastors of churches, 
college professors, principals of middle schools, doctors and nurses. 
College graduates constitute 20 per cent of the staff, graduates of 
theological seminaries 14 per cent, graduates of senior middle schools 
28 per cent, graduates of junior middle schools. 22 per cent and graduates 
of normal and other schools 16 per cent, 


Services rendered wounded soldiers by the council’s numerous stations 


include dressing wounds, serving gruel and tea, washing and mending 
clothes, writing letters for soldiers and sending them to the nearest 

The National Christian Service Council for Wounded Soldiers in 
Transit was founded by the General Assembly of the Church of Christ 
early in 19388. Dr. T. C. Fan, a secretary of the assembly, has been 
serving as general director of the council. | | 


EXTRACTS FROM AN OCCASIONAL LETTER 
You will recall that one of the main objectives of my visit to Great 
Britain and America last summer was to get the Cooperating Missionary 
Societies to look upon the work and the needs of the General Assembly 
of the Church of Christ in China as a whole rather than to be exclusively 
concerned with the particular areas and synods in which they have been 
operating. 

The situation in North China created an emergency which gave us 
the opportunity to implement this new relationship of the Cooperating 
Missionary Societies to the Church. In Peiping, in my conferences with 
the two Missions, I found an eagerness to accept the appointment for 
service wherever in the sixteen Synods they could make their maximum 
contribution in the life and work of the Church. Some of these mis- 
sionaries remain in North China to continue in flood and war relief 
work and to stand by to re-occupy their Mission Stations as soon as the 
Anti-British Movement subsides. However, thirteen English and Canadian 
missionaries were temporarily transferred from North China for services 
in the South and West. One Canadian missionary is now in a Presby- 
terian Mission School for Girls in Nanking; another is meeting an 
emergency in Tinghsien in South-west Fukien where the London 
Missionary Society is operating. A young Baptist couple are in Kweiyang 
in Kweichow Province meeting an unusual opportunity for Christian work 
among the students of the colleges and universities transferred there 
from “Occupied China.” Serious consideration was given to the transfer 
of an English Baptist doctor from one Synod to a London Mission 
hospital in another Synod in order to enable the London Mission doctor 
to meet emergencies in an American Presbyterian hospital in a third 


Synod. | 


During December and until the middle of January, I was fully 
occupied in setting up a meeting of the representatives of the 13 Cooperat- 
ing Missionary Societies together with the Ad Interim of the General 
Council of our Church to draft the bases of organization for a Missions 
Cooperating Council. This Council is to be the final field agency to deal 
with all matters pertaining to Church and Mission cooperative tasks 
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referred to it by our General Assembly, including requests for personnel, 
and grants-in-aid required for such cooperative tasks. The organization 
of such an agency has been my dream and hope for years and I fee! 
tha> in effecting it, a  capgpeaaes task has been accomplished. 


Fe 


Now for tivang!. This is the capital of Kweichow Province 
which, until the Sino-Japanese “incident,” was the most backward, 
“poverty stricken and opium ridden’province in China. The growing of 
poppy has now been eliminated and the province is rapidly becoming 
one of the most prosperous. Kweiyang, the capital, has now at least 
four times the population it had three years ago. It is the centre of 
several colleges and universities and a large number of industrial as 
well as wartime activities. There are 120 Yenching graduates there, 
with the alumni of other universities in proportion. | 

Less than a year ago, our churches began work in Kweiyang; today 
the Church has a membership of over 140. Since our visit, they have 
had a congregational meeting to adopt their 1940 budget amounting to 


$4,000, and conducted an “Every-Member Canvass” when they secured — 


$3,200 of this budget with the certainty that the balance of $800 will be 
secured without the least difficulty. 

In my thirty-nine years in China, I have not come across any group 
of Christians so earnest and interested in their church and so ready and 


generous in their giving. One well-to-do member did not feel that the. 


modest benches which we had provided for the Church were appropriate 
and forthwith herself provided the money for more beautiful and com- 
fortable pews. Another member felt similarly with regard to the pulpit 
and did likewise. The Sunday previous to our arrival, Pastor C. T. Tsai, 
(who is our General Assembly Secretary for Youth and who, with 
Miss Ch’i, our Genera] Assembly Secretary for Christianizing the ‘Home, 


has been stationed at Kweiyang during the past eight months, to lay 


the foundation of this Church) asked for volunteers to provide two silk 


gowns and stoles for wear in the pulpit; immediately five volunteered 


to purchase the same. One young man said: “I am not yet a church 
member, but you have promised to baptize me on Easter Sunday and 


I would like to have one of these gowns and stoles be my baptismal gift — 


to, the Church.” Another member of the Church volunteered to provide 
the choir with hymnals with notes, which are quite an expensive pro- 


position by the time they are transported from Shanghai to Kweiyang. 


A member of the Session has purchased a quantity of leather-bound 
New Testaments to present in the name of the Church to each newly 
baptized member. It was a wonderfully stimulating and encouraging 
experience, these five days with the Christians of the Kweiyang Church. 
It is here where we hope to erect the Cheng Ching-yi Memorial Church. 
This Church is to be the centre for the operations of our home mission- 
aries, as they work out among the villages aad aes Tribes’ People among 
the mountains. 

Thirty miles from Kweiyang is the —_ “ae city: Tingfen. An 
unusually fine motor road winds in.and out among the mountains from 
Kweiyang to Ting-fan. This hsien city is important because it is the 
centre of a noteworthy project, a rural experiment station, operated 
through funds contributed by the Rockefeller Foundation. There are 


eleven American-returned students holding post graduate degrees, . 


operating this project. There are associated with them 24 research 
fellows, graduates of Chinese colleges and universities. There are also 


not a few well-to-do refugees from ‘East China. From among this group, 


through the cooperation of the Kweiyang Church, there was recently 


| 
| 
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organized a church. The moderator of the Session is a former Southern 
Baptist; the Treasurer, formerly a Disciple of Christ; the Secretary, a 
Methodist Episcopal; two cther members of the Session are women, one 
formerly from the Methodist Church South, and the other a Scandinavian 
_ Lutheran, (Church of Christ in China, General Assembly). A. R. Kepler. 


TIENTSIN METHODIST RELIEF REPORT FOR DEC. & JAN. 1940 


During December we gave relief to 404 different families. The 
amount given each family depended upon what proportion of needs the 
earners of the family could provide. -We have no relief camps but 
are giving out relief from three centers; cne of them our South Gate 
Church, another from a large dumpheap near the hospital where some 
200 families are living in mat sheds or mud huts; the third about a half 
mile from here midst another very poor group, ricksha pullers families, 
factory workers (factories now closed) and refugees. from the country. 

Our investigators try and keep track of the families and as fast 
as they can earn enough for themselves, we give their cornmea! ration 
to more needy families. But during this cold winter weather, there are 
only a few of our families which have been able to increase their earn- 
ings enough so we felt we could drop them. Thus on December 30th 
we gave 161% bags (about 850 pounds) of cornmeal to our 390 families. 


For Christmas we wished to give some extra nourishing food. So 
we divided 1800 chin (about 2400 pounds) of cabbages amongst our 
380 families. It was a joy to see how happy it made them, especially 
some of the children as they went off with an armful of cabbages. 
I especially noticed a child of four years, with an armful of one huge 
cabbage almost, half as long as she was, Her blind father’s hand rested 

on her shoulder, his ther hand carrying the bag with their ration of 
- eornmeal. With a serious but happy little face she led him through the 

narrow paths around to their hut on the dumpheap. (This dumpheap 
is mostly the accumulation of years, mostly ashes which have been picked 
over and over, for any bit which might again be used for fuel). : 

The cornmeal we use has a small amount of soybéan flour in it which 
greatly helps the food value. But some of us felt, that at least, during 
this cold weather, we must try to give a bit better food value. So we 
used the few gifts for special relief, to get enough cabbages to give 
out to these groups at least once a week through January. 12,300 pounds 


of cabbages did help a bit anyway. 
General Summary 


Totals for the month Daily averages 
Bags of Family Individua f°> "Bags of Family Individual 
cornmeal rations rations cornmeal rations rations 
Dec. 43514 10048 17420 14 334 580 
Jan, —©-§19% 12377 20760 17 400 692 


(40 chin or 53 pounds to 1 bag of cornmeal) 


As we increased the number to whom we were giving relief, and 
the weather grew colder, we changed our routine and distributed corn- 
meal only four times a week in each center, giving double portions or 
the cabbage with one portion. This was easier for the refugees, not to 
have to come in the cold each day; and less strenuous for our invest- 
tigators; also giving them some full half days for investigation work only. 


Our health nurses continue to hold clinics in each of these centers 
three or four times a week. There are so many coughs and we know 


| 
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they need better food and codliver oil. But how can we give codliver 
oil when the price of one pound is about equivalent to the minimum food 
requirement of 20 days? Furthermore there is no place we can buy 
codliver oil in large enough quantities. The hospital is taking care of 
the most severe cases. And several of our refugee mothers have been | 
fortunate enough to have their babies born in the hospital. Fortunately — 
so far we have had no epidemics. Probably because our groups are more 
scattered. As we know that in the refugee camps there have been tragic 3 
epidemics of measles with so much pneumonia following. | 


86 suits of padded garments were given out in December and 56 
suits in January, among our refugees here in the city. The Peking 
church group were fine the way they continued to make garments and 
send tous. So during these two months we have sent 103 suits (including 
a jacket and pair of trousers) to five of, our rural] church centers, south 
of Tientsin, all of them in flooded areas. In some places the only mode 
of trave] even now is on ice sleds. The reports from these centers are 
most pitiful stories of suffering and often death from cold and hunger. | 
Our churches are giving out what relief they can, from each center. 
This is most worthwhile, but it is still far from meetin the needs. 


A few more special funds have come in, so we are again employing 
from 15 to 26 of our refugee women for several days, make up about 
another 100 suits, to be sent to these areas as soon «& possible. 


Another qtestion we are facing is what can we do for the country 
people in our present relief group here, to help them to get back to 
their farm homes, in the spring, and start again. One of our families 
is part of a family of 26 mouths. They owned about 40 acres of land, 
four mules, carts, pigs and chickens. But two summers ago their farm 
was flooded. They managed to get through the first winter. But when the 
floods came the second summer, they could only separate and seek relief, 
and what work they might pick up in the big cities. What can they do 
with no funds to repair broken dykes, and: how get started again on their 
farms? Suppose their farms are still flooded? This first week of 
February our investigators are getting more definite information, and 
then our committee is meeting to plan what we: can do. Clara A. Nutting, 
Secretary, Feb. 6, 1940. 


CHRISTMAS AT ZANGZOK (CHANGSHU) 

Christmas in this Station this year was remarkable for two reasons. 
The weather, and the large numbers of Christians who journeyed to the 
city from the outstations to pass the Feast in the mother-church of the 
district. Never before has there been such an outpouring of witnesses 
to the Christian Faith. From the north, east, south and west they 
came. Whole families together. Travelling by boat, wheelbarrow and 
on foot. And the weather was ideal. Bright sunshine in cloudless skies, 
almost summer in its warmth. Christmas Eve, being the eve of the 
fifteenth day of the Chinese month there was a large bright, full moon. 


By midafternoon of Christmas Eve nearly three hundred had arrived 
from the country. Before the time for the evening meal a good many 
more had arrived. Our living and cooking arrangements for these people 
were taxed to the utmost. The hospital buildings had been put in order 
for this purpose and the kitchen with its five large stoves had been 
repaired. As fast as people arrived they were shown to their quarters. 
A thick layer of good clean straw, spread on ‘the floors, did duty for 
beds. All meals were served in relays. 


‘ 


ON PRS 


for this we praise Him. 
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On Christmas Eve afternoon St. Bartholomew’s was filled to the doors 
for the Preparation Service. This service is the outgrowth of the 
service of “Examination” for baptism held in former years when num- 
bers were fewer. This is a long service, lasting nearly three hours, 
consisting of hymns, prayers and two sermons with catechetical instruc- 

As soon as the evening meal was finished all returned again to 
the church for the Mystery Play or pageant, and the two services of 
Admission to the Catechumenate and Holy Baptism. There was stand- 


‘ing room only in the church. The pageant was beautifully done, for 


Mrs. Smith and the younger people had worked very hard and long over 
it. The large congregation watched with the greatest of reverence and 
quiet as the gospel story was unfolded of the Annunciation, .and the 
Birth of the Saviour. Then the setting out and arrival, following the 
star, of the three Magi at the Inn in Bethlehem bearing gifts to the 
new-born King of Kings. Pictures of this sort are one of the most 


- effective means of teaching the Gospel story to these simple people. 


Immediately after this followed the services of Admission to the 
Catechumenate and Holy Baptism. At the former service there were 
70 men and women made Catechumens. All had been under instruction 
for more than a year. Then followed the Baptismal Service at which 78 
men, women and children were admitted to full membership in Christ’s 
Holy Church. As’the services were all very long and the hour became 
late many of the women and small children were unable to stay. Soa 
second service for this group was held on Christmas afternoon. The 
total number of baptisms at this time for the district was 114 men, women 


and children, of which number 17 were baptised in St. Paul’s in Ku 


San. In spite of the difficult times, or rather perhaps because of the 
times, this year has been, under God, a fruitful year of ingathering for 
the Church in this Station. For besides the numbers baptised, there 
have been 135 new families admitted to Christian fellowship by the 
Service of Cleansing, the first step looking to baptism two or three 
years hence. (District of Shanghai Newsletter, January-February 1940. 


WORK IN HONAN 


‘Meetings are well attended almost everywhere. Our spring con- 
ference was a record for attendance despite the fact that the people were 
very poor and nearly all had to come by boat for longer or shorter 
distances to reach the city. Also we rejoice in their contributions of 
money which more than met expenses and left a handsome margin for 
other uses. It was a great joy to see 56 men and women baptized, and 

‘In our south-west area where it was not flooded a large building 
programme was put through. In “Dragon’s Tongue Ditch” the Church 


has for some time been saving up to build a bigger chapel. Five years 


ago they bought the large section they now have, and a building on it, 
but, this has proved far too small, so by a great effort they raised most 
of the money necessary and the Mission helped with a little. Then 
with their own hands they have put up a fine building—sun baked bricks 
on the inside and burnt bricks on the outside, and beautifully light and- 
airy to seat about two hundred people. They still have not managed to. 
complete the seating, but will soon be able to do that. Then in “New 
Village” the man in whose home the meeting used to be, finding his 
home far too small to accommodate the numbers, donated a section to 
the Church, and the folk collected money and have erected for them- 


\ } 
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selves a chapel to seat about sixty people. In the. “Old Food Shop” they 
also wanted to start a meeting and put together money and mortgaged 
a suitable building, then bought some trees and sawed them into planks 
for forms. Finally, in a place called Tanchuang they felt the need for 
accommodation where they could sleep when they had conference and 
such gatherings, and they have erected a two-storied building for that 
purpose. So far they have not floor boards for the upstairg part, but 
hope to be able to complete that this Autumn. These have been financed 
almost wholly by the people themselves, and we praise GOD to see His 
work in their hearts. 


‘It is our great hope that Churches will become self-supporting and 
not dependent on outside funds, so we praise GOD to see these places 
going on in this way, and showing their faith in this practical form,’ 
(China’s Millions, January 1940). | : 


WELFARE CAMPS 


{It has been my privilege, together with a Chinese colleague, to 
visit two of the camps recently and hold a series of special meetings 
in each. They are a semi-government and semi-mission concern, pro- 
moted and organised by our Lutheran friends with the aid of government 
funds. The children have been gathered from areas affected by flood 
and famine who would have otherwise been denied the opportunity of 
education, and, in the majority of cases, even the means of support. 
Here they were, over a thousand in each camp, fed, clothed, taught and 
disciplined, their happy faces giving ample evidence of their apprecia- 
tion of all that was being done for them. 

A mission had been held only two months previously, so we were 
not strangers. We had stayed then in the spacious tobacco factory 
which houses one of the camps, and had gone with the children each 
day to the country, where there was less danger of bombing, returning | 
at night for an evening meeting in the large front courtyard. Many 
had responded to the message of those: days and several letters had 
been received in our special] letter-box telling of the LORD’S working | 
in hearts and lives. This time the heavy summer rains and resulting 
mud and flood water made it impossible to go out, and our meetings 
were held inside. The blackboard in the daytime and the lantern at 
night gave the message access to eye-gate as well as ear-gate, and 
cornet, concertina and tambourine combined in making the choruses 
go with a swing. With such a large crowd it was impossible to deal 
with individuals, so resort was made again to.the letter-box, the contents © 
of which were so numerous that it has been impossible as yet to peruse 
them all in detail. | | 

The following week found us at the next camp thirty miles away. 
The thousand-odd children in this camp, lacking the commodious pre- 
rhises provided by the tobacco factory, were divided into five divisions, 
four living in the city and one in the country. Eight hundred boys and 
girls gathered in the Church three times a day, beginning with the first 
meeting at daybreak, while three hundred-odd, including the kinder- 
garten, were four miles out in the country living in a village. The fife 
band turned out to welcome us and they were so enthusiastic that an 
effort had to be made to fit in at least one meeting there a day. On 
the last night, as a special treat, we divided our forces and I took the 
lantern out into the country and showed the pictures of the Life of | 


CHRIST. (China’s Millions, January 1940). 5 


| 
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DREAMS OF THE YEARS REALIZED 


For many years our Board has maintained two theological seminaries 
in China—the Graves Theological Seminary in Canton, South China, and 
the Bush Theological Seminary for North China at Hwanghsien. How- 
ever, the courses offered in these schools were désigned largely for men 
with secondary and high schoo] qualifications. For many years the 
University of Shanghai maintained a theological department for men 
with college training, but some five years ago, the school was discontinued. 


$ince that time, the five missions of our Board in China have been 


planning for the founding of a new All-China Baptist Theological Semin- 
ary with courses especially provided for college men. Last spring Dr. 
M. T. Rankin, acting under instructions of the Board, called a meeting 


of representatives of our five missions in China at Kaifeng. All of our 


missions and Chinese conventions were represented. After several days 
of conference, discussion, and earnest: prayer, it was voted unanimously 
to organize a new Baptist Seminary and Training School for the training 
of college men and women in China. The new institution was located at 
Kaifeng where the Board already has adequate buildings for the accom- 
modation of both schools. On September the first, the schools opened 


their doors, and there are six men in the first Seminary class. Miss 


Ola Lea has been selected as principal of the Training School, and 
Hendon M. Harris has been elected as chairman of the Seminary faculty. 


The following missionaries are teaching in the Seminary, viz., 


‘Messrs. H. M. Harris, A. S. Gillespie, B. L. Nichols, and Miss Ola Lea. 


Rev. Peter Lee, a graduate of Louisville, is also teaching in the school. 
We consider the launching of the Kaifeng Seminary and Training 


School as one of the greatest forward steps taken by our missiong in 
a generation. (The Commission, February 1940).. 


COLPORTEURS IN TSINAN 
Writing from Tsinan, Shantung “Occupied Territory,” the Rev. F. 


K. Jowe speaks in glowing terms of the magnificent work the colporteurs 


are doing. Some of Mr. Jowe’s paragraphs make thrilling reading: 
“Four of our colporteurs have been beaten, one of them almost to death; 
a fifth, in addition to being nearly drowned by a mountain torrent, was 
on one occasion waylaid by robbers; two others were brought face to 
face with divisional commanders, while yet another was threatened with 
a lingering death. This was one of our best workers, a man Of sixty- 
five years of age. One day asking his way to some new villages suspicion 
was aroused and a man riding up on his bicycle asked the colporteur 
what his profession was, to which Mr. Lu answered: ‘A preacher of 
the Gospel.’ Lu’s baggage was torn open but nothing of an incrimi- 


: nating nature was found. Just then another six men with pistols came 
up and roaring at Lu asked, ‘What are you anyway?’ To which question 


the colporteur again calmly replied, ‘A preacher of the Gospel.’ The 
man’s serenity somewhat exasperated his interlocutors one of whom 
shouted, ‘You are deceiving us; you are a spy. Come with us’; and 
winking at his companions he sarcastically remarked, ‘You’ll see your 


Lord pretty soon,’ by which he meant that Lu would be killed in a short 
while. ‘We’ll bury you alive,’ said a second ugly voice, ‘as we did to 


a man we caught a few days ago.’ Taking pity on the colporteur’s 


- advanced years, and knowing full well he was not a spy, the village 


elders came forward and interceding for him, volunteered to, be his 
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establishment of a school of 
sacred music in China. 
H. Chen contributes a translation 
of the American Federal Council 
of Churches statement on the 
‘Seven Principles of Public Wor- 
ship. Helpful devotional material] 
is furnished in a sermon by W. 
Y. Chen on Jesus’ Conception of 
the Universe, by Newton Chiang 
in a meditation on Loyola, and by 
Li Jung-fang, of Yenching Uni- 
versity, ina series of chapel talks 
on Jeremiah. | 

The Nanking Seminary Review 
(550 Roi Albert, Shanghai) is pub- 
lished five times a year. 

‘Scholarships for Missionaries 
and Nationals:—One of the seven 


Missionary Fellowships 
Scholarships assigned for 1940-41 


by Union Theological Seminary, 


New York, came to China, namely. 


Mr. Wallace (Chiin-hsien) 
Wang, B.D., Dean of West 
China Union. Theological 
College, Chengtu, West 
China. 


Several Missionary Fellowships 

(yielding $750 a year and limited 
to Seminary graduates) and Mis- 
sionary Scholarships (yielding 
$450 a year, preferably though not 
necessarily for Seminary gradu- 
ates) are available annually for 
missionaries on furlough and for 
especially qualified nationals of 
mission lands. Candidates should 
be persons of special attainments 
or promise who have already been 
engaged in actual Christian 
service, not undergraduate stu- 
dents. 
should reach the Registrar of the 
Seminary by January Ist, 1941. 
Further information can be obtained 
from the Registrar of the Semin- 
ary. 
_ Twelve fully furnished apartments 
are available for missionaries on 
furlough. Detailed information 
about these apartments can be 
secured by addressing the comp- 
troller of the Seminary. 


Paul 


and 


Applications for 1941-42 
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News from Fukien:—We are. 
greatly concerned in this district 
about the continually rising cost 


of rice. Chuanchow has for many 
years looked to rice exported from 
Burma and other places abroad to 
supplement local supplies. Owing 
to the blockade this supply is now 
cut off. Further all four motor 
roads have been cut to prevent the 
possible advance of an enemy. 
Transport has gone up in price. 
Although something is being done 
to prevent hoarding what is at- 


tempted is not sufficient and from 


various causes what rice should. be 
available, is not reaching us. 

etting 15 catty for $1 we 
are now ere 1 catty and twelve. 
Other foods 
and fuel are rising with the cost 
of rice. Many people in this city 
are not getting one square meal | 
Preachers and school 


are very hard hit. Some con- 
gregations have of their own in-. 
itjative increased pastors’ and > 
salaries. But others 
are less able to do so. Both the 


general population and the Chris- 


tian Church will feel the crisis 
very badly. Generous Chinese in 
the South Seas have sent money 
for relief work but the rice cannot 
be 

In spite of present hardships 
there is a good deal of life in the . 
local churches. Special -efforts 
are being made by congregations 
to reach every family in their dis- 
tricts before the celebration of 
the one hundredth anniversary of 
the first preaching of the Gospel 
in South Fukien in 1942. Short 
term schools for the training of 
voluntary workers are being or-. 
ganised and congregations are 


- giving liberally of time and money. 


A Form of Prayer:—The Re- 
ligious Tract Society in Hankow 
has published a booklet entitled 
“A Form of Prayer” for use by 
Christian people in all countries 
during times of war and rumours. 
of war by the Archbishop of York. 
This translation is sold at $0.04. 


* 
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per copy postage free. It is hoped 
that many readers will avail them- 
selves of this offer as mail can be 
sent from Hankow to almost any 
place in China. 

Annual] Meeting of the Women’s 


Missionary Service League:—Due 


to the war and the general scat- 
tering of our Christian women, no 
annual meeting was held in the 


‘fall of 1938, but on October 5, 


1939, at two o’clock, at St. Lois’ 
Chapel, about 200 #£Christian 
women of the various Hankow 
parishes, with a small delegation 
from Wuchang, met together once 


more for the annual meeting. 


Bishop Gilman was in charge of 


the service. Seven Chinese clergy- 


men were in the chancel, and: took 
part. The preacher was the Rev. 
Seng Wen Ch’in of the English 
Methodist Mission. His subject 
was “The Place of Women in the 
Church, from Early Times to the 
Present.” After a brief Biblical 
and historical sketch of his topic 


he urged the women to be diligent © 


in helping with the work of the 
Church, stressing the work of 
Sunday School teaching, conduct- 
ing literacy classes for others, and 
in voluntary evangelistic work in 


one’s own parish. An offering © 


was taken and presented. No 
general effort had been made to 
raise this, as it was felt that it 


would be hard to collect any extra 


funds at this time. When the 


- offering was counted it amounted 


to $379.80. Everyone was rejoiced 


at the amount as it really came 


from poor people, all of whom had 
suffered the loss of nearly all they 


owned. (District of Hankow The 


Newsletter, December 1939). 


Makeshift Arrangements in 
Hsichow:—The library is housed 
in the Confucian Temple which, 
as already stated, is divided into 
two unconnected parts. The 
second floor of the smaller front 
building is sufficient for book 


stacks as most of our collection 
is still in Wuchang. The reserve 
desk is to the left on the first . 
“floor. At this desk are some three 
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hundred books, files of magazines, 
incomplete of course, and a few 
genera] reference books. Here 
also is the persona] book shelf 


which is the outgrowth of our 
‘jimited funds and our desire for 


recreational reading. This shelf 
contains books’. belonging to 
various faculty members and 
loaned to the library because a 
desirable depository was needed. 
Across the room current news- 
papers are kept and a general 
reading collection, which includes 
the Wood Memorial Books donated 
by Mr. Shipman and purchased by 
Dr. Djang. To the right is the 
no-check table and on either side 
are the dictionary stands. Thus 
one building serves as a circula- 
tion and information center, 
while the other section of the 
temple provides us with two 
good sized reading rooms. The 
charcoal burning power plant, 
created by the ingenulty of Dr. 
David Hsiung from the Hua 
Chung Studebaker, produces 
electricity for the compound and 
is considered by the Yunnanese 
the most spectacular innovation. 
People have come for miles to 
gape at electric lights for the first 
time as vegetable oil lamps are 
in vogue in this part of China. 
Candles and kerosene are much t0o 
expensive for the average family 
to burn. (District of Hankow 
The Newsletter, December, 1939). 

Travelling to Kweiyang:—“It 
was the 20th before we dared 
move on, and by this time our 
spell of dry weather had ceased. 


The Government had allowed us 


80 gallons of gas at $9.70 per 
gallon, and at Kweiyang we were 
able to get 40 more gallons at 
$11.80 per gallon. We knew the 
forty would never see us into 
Kunming for wet going means low 
gear. The second day out of 
Kweiyang we went most of the 
day in low. We slithered al] over 
the road, and the rear wheels did 
a lot of free spinning. At one 
point we rolled down the face of 
a steep shoulder of a hill, making 
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24 hairpin turns straight down 


Every few miles 
trucks were over, and twice: we 
were held up in jams. We had 
one accident, and this very un- 
necessary, On the best, widest, 
flattest piece of the trip. A truck 


like a ladder. 


ahead evidently did not want us. 


to pass, but finally got over and 
then turned into us just as we 
came alongside, forcing us into 
the stone lined gutter. The rear 


- wheel was crumpled and two tires 


blown, and we were miles from 
-. anywhere. Tubes had 6 inch 
slits, longer than any patch 
material we had, but fortunately 
we had a 7 inch piece of old tube 
and were on our way in an hour 
and a half. We were glad it was 
no worse. The patch lasted until 
40 miles out of Kunming when it 
began to leak, but we got in by 
stopping and pumping up the tire 
every few miles. We managed to 


borrow 10 gallons of gass and by 


coasting all the hills the last 
three hours we got into Mr. Arn- 
old’s yard here with an empty 
tank; we tried to start the engine 
the next morning and could not do 
it.” (District of Hankow The 
Newsletter, December 1939.) 

The 1938 Report of the Indo- 
China Mission of the Christian 
and Missionary Alliance is ex- 
ceptionally encouraging. Mission 
evangelism among a great variety 
of tribes, Black Thai, White Thai, 
Khaleus, Muongs, Thos, Chams, 
Mois, and others, is Opening up. 
Students of the Bible School at 
Dalat have gone out, two by two, 
among the Mois. Their lives were 
threatened by devotees of the 
Pythen God and by sorcerers, but 
591 jungle folk were saved as a 
result of their testimony. These 
Mois are building meeting places 
without help from the mission. 

Of the general work in Annam 
the Report says: 

“The Annamese Provinces have 
experienced blessing in abundant 
measure. The number of preach- 
ing centers has greatly increased. 
and eleven new churches have be- 
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come One thou-- 
sand and thirteen new converts 
have been baptized, and more than. 
five thousand have prayed the 
penitent’s ‘prayer. The church 
have increased more 
than forty per cent, and _ the. 
spiritual, life of the Christians is 
on a higher plane. : 

“Large factor in bringing about 
these good results was the meet- 
ings held by Dr. Sung, a Spirit- 
filled evangelist from China, in all 
three Annamese Districts. They 
were attended by thousands, and 
thousands were at the altar for 
salvation, sanctification, healing, 
and the fullness of the Holy 
Spirit. Dr. Sung encouraged the 
organization of evangelistic bands 
in all of the churches, and these 


have been indefatigable in getting 


the Gospel out in their local com-. 


munities,”’ 


This mission hag 95 graded Sun- 


day schools, with 5,213 scholars. 


(The Sunday School Times, Dec- 
ember 9, 1939). 
The War on the Blind :—The. 


Liebenzell branch of the China 


Inland Mission has an orphanage 
and school for blind girls at 
Hunan, China. It 
is a noble institution where blind | 
girls are taught to support them- 
selves in various ways. The last 


report from it runs ag follows: 


“On April 21, a half hour after 
midnight, eighteen bombers came 


straight to the city and dropped 


their first eight bombs on the Or- 
phanage and demolished all the 


buildings. No words or pen can 
describe the destruction. Ten 
sewing machines, twenty-two 


stocking machines, three knitting 


| machines, and thirty-two weaving 


machines, tools, books, tables, 
clothing, cloth, rice granaries were 
all destroyed. We have found 
hardly anything in the wreckage 
which can be used. The boys have 
no house to sleep in, and are now 
sleeping in the open cowshed 3 
with the teachers. 

“Five large and small. 
bombs were dropped on our Mis-- 
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sion compound. Two, of at least 
500 pounds each, fell into our 
garden and wrecked the back wall. 
All the windows of the chapel and 
. the houses were smashed and the 
doors torn out. The chapel was 
machine-gunned and part of the 
ceiling came down. Books and 
Bibles -were lying everywhere. 
Eighteen boxes and trunks from 
the attic flew into the garden. 
Ruined tables, chairs, a fine organ, 
and broken crockery were lying 
everywhere. If one has not seen 
such destruction it cannot be 
described. 


“Fortunately the children were 
in. the dugouts and escaped, but 
the air pressure was so strong that 
‘everybody fell on the floor in the 
dugout. An attempt is being 
made to repair for temporary oc- 
cupation, but the little girls need 
knitting and stocking and sewing 
machines.” 


The China Inland Mission, 237 
W. School Lane, Philadelphia, will 
forward contributions. (The Sun- 
day School Times, December 9, 
1939). 


Evangelism in the Tsinan | In- 


stitute:—In the words of its 
founder, one of the chief aims of 
the Institute is “the explanation 
of the true nature of the Christian 
faith and its relation to individual 
and national life and progress.” 
To this end the Christian message 
is proclaimed and expounded in 
the central preaching hall not less 
than four times each day, and 
more frequently when the Museum 
is crowded. 

Our evangelists report that 
though the number of visitors to 
the Museum hag fallen off since 
the present war began, the pro- 
portion of those listening to the 
preaching has increased from one- 
third to one-half. The audiences 


during the year totalled over 70,- 


000 people. Further, the major- 
ity of those in the hall during the 
Gospel talks are keenly attentive, 
which was not the case two years 
‘ago. After almost every talk 
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there are some purchasers of 
small Gospels, a total of 2,550 
having been sold, at an extremely 
low price, during the year. In 
addition twenty Bibles have been 
purchased from the bookshop. 
These latter are supplied by the 
Bible House, Tsinan, which re- 
ceives the takings, while making 
year by year a welcome financial 
contribution to the work of the 
preaching hall. Tracts are also 
distributed. 


Our hearers cOme from near and 
far and no one can tell in what 
city street or small village lives 
have been made sweeter and richer 
as a result of fifteen minutes in our 
Museum preaching hall. When 
our staff have finished speaking, 
however, there are always a few 
visitors who remain to talk fur- 
ther of the meaning of Christian- 
ity. Of these thirteen have dur- 
ing the past vear spontaneously 
told of their joy at hearing the 
message and of their decision to 
follow Christ. Some are known to 


have been already baptized as 


members of the Church. 


Mr. Ch’i tells of a man, fifty 
years of age, who was much in- 
fluenced by the Christian message 
heard in the Museum last January. 
He returned to his home, forty 
miles to the east, and began pre- 
aching the Gospel. It was mid- 
summer before we saw him again, 
and then he reported he wag pre- 
aching in his Own home, but 
rather wanted to build a church 
for these services. In November 
Mr. Yen was with us once more 


and we rejoiced to hear of between 


ten and twenty persons worship- 


ping in his house, and of the decis- 


ion of himself, his wife, and two 
grown-up children to join the 
Church. (Tsinan Institute Annual 


Report, December 31, 1939). 


Christmas in Soochow:—The 
church was full at the ten o’clock 
service and it was a very hearty, 
reverent service. As the members 
of the congregation left the 
Church compound each grown up 
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person and each child who lives 
too far or igs too small to be in any 
of our schools or Sunday Schools 
was given a ticket which was good 
for a big bowl of “mien.” Bags 
of candy and peanuts did not 
seem the best gift for them this 
year when so many of them are 
often hungry, and they were glad 
to have the “mien.” 
dren in the Welfare School as 
well as many children and adults 
in our congregation were warmly 
clothed that Christmas morning 
and also had some rice at home 
to eat because of the generous 
gifts which have come 
Shanghai to help feed and clothe 
our very poor. 

There are many very poor among 
us, but the ones who can give 
evidently made ftheir offering as 
large as possible this year for the 
_ contribution made by the Chinese 

at the service here, supplemented 
by contributions from some of our 
congregation who are still in 
Shanghai, aggregated $150.62, 
more than enough for the parish 


to pay in full its apportionment — 


for missions. 


The last event of the Christmas | 


season was the admission of forty- 
one to the catechumenate at the 
morning service the Sunday after 
Christmas. Ten students and two 
teachers from our  Dzung-lih 
Tutorial Institute were among this 
number, and one teacher was made 
a catechumen in October. A 
Tutorial Institute is also an 
evangelistic agency. This makes 
the total number of catechumens 
admitted during the year one 
hundred and ten, the largest num- 
her ever admitted in one year. 
(District of Shanghai Newsletter, 
Shanghai, December 1939). 
Destruction but not Despair:— 
“We are troubled on every side, 
yet not distressed; we are per- 
plexed but not in despair.” This 
word has been in our minds the 
Jast nine days. Every day we had 


an alarm and often had to sit from | 


10 to 5 o’clock in the heat of the 
sun cn a barren mountain.... 


Many chil- 


from 
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Yesterday was the worst, At 10.30 
the alarm sounded and soon the 
urgent alarm. I had to run to get 
out of :the city....At 5.30 the “all 
clear” .was given and_ shortly 
before two lady workers were 
allowed to enter the city. They 
brought me the tragic news that 
our missionary house, the house 
of the Biblewoman, with hall for 
meetings, and the girls’ orphanage, 
were gutted by fire just after the 
bombers had left. Everything 
was lost, as no one was there. 
Typewriter, important books and 
good clothes had been put in tin 
boxes into a hole in the ,ground 


near the wall, but everything was 
destroyed by the heat. . The per- | 


gonal loss of all is far greater 
this time than, through the bom- 
bings. .(China’s Millions, January 
1940.) 

A Bible Schoo] among the Miao 


and Nosu Tribes:—tThe first day 
of June we opened our (\long- 


looked-for -Bible School with 
twenty-nine students. We have 
seven Nosu, two Han Miao, five 
Small-Flowery Miao and _ fifteen 
Big-Flowery Miao. Eighteen of 
this number belong to the Kopu 
Church, seven to our. neighbour- 
ing station, 
from a station five days away and 
two came thirteen days’ journey. 


Our teaching staff consists of Dr. 
Parry; a Nosu teacher from Kieh- 


kow who is giving very accep- 
table help;\ my wife and myself. 


We have also a Miao worker who. 


is invaluable in helping keep the 
machinery oiled so that things 
The school] is 
proving to be all that we had 


hoped and we can see definite pro- — 


gress. Not only are the students 
increasing in knowledge of the 
Scripture but we have proof of 
real’ progress in their spiritual 
lives. (China’s' Millions, January 
1940.) | 

A Postman:—About New Year 
one of the staff from the loca] Post 
Office came and seemed interested. 
Aftér coming several times he 


bought a Bible and said he be- — 
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lieved. One day, when. visiting 


the family of the Postmaster: his 
little child told us, ‘Oh’ yes, Mr. — 
is a Christian and he reads his 
Bible every day, for we have heard 
him.” This man has brought a 
number of his‘friends. Some have 
mocked him, but‘ he still stands 
firm and every 
three friends to the services. 
Perhaps you will be asking how 


this. work was. done, and our reply 


would be, ‘In the old, old way.’ 
We trusted GOD to work by His 
Spirit, while the method He guid- 
ed us to use was that of personal 
testimony together with clear, 
simple messages. 
and women gave a simple testi- 
mony telling what God had done 


and was still doing for them.. 


(China’s Millions, January 1940.) 


Christmas at. St.. Luke’s No. 2, 


-Shanghai:—However, the most.im- 
portant parts. of the. Christmas 
celebration were the baptisms in 


the wards on Sunday afternoon;. 


the service.the same_afternoon at 
which seventeen coolies were bap- 


tised; the service Sunday evening, | 


when the Chapel was full; the 
Communion Service Christmas 
morning; and the carol singing 
and distribution of presents in 


the wards, for which our little: 


patients had learned two special 
carols. The. number: of coolies 
baptised is largely due to special 
services held once a:week for the 
coolies, arranged by Mr. Han and 
led. by the Rev. Mr. Nyi and his 
assistants. 
Newsletter, 
1940.) 


St. Andrew’s Hospital, Wusih :— 
St. Andrew’s Hospital has just 
completed its second record break- 
ing year—1939 having broken the 
record set by 1938. The biggest 


January - February, 


year prior to 1938 was _ 27,000 


patients. - August 10, 1938 to the 
same date 1939, showed more than 
28,000; but for the full year 1939 
there were 35,000 patients in the 
out-patient department. One tenth 


of the in-patients’ were entirely 


_tharity, while 70% paid 50 cents 


Sunday brings 


Each day, men. 


members. 
_ preaching and teaching the word 
is simply beyond our imagination. 


congregations, 


(District of Shanghai 
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or less a day, ‘according to their 
means; the remaining 20% were’ 
private patients: In the  out- 
patient department the percentage 
of charity cases is much higher— 
reckoning as charity patients those 
who pay 5 ‘cents for first calls and 
3 cents for. subsequent ones. 
(District of Shanghai Newsletter, 
January-February -1940.) 


Barriers Broken:—“Old North 
Gate Church in the past two years, 
in spite of all the difficulties and. 
problems, has served the Lord and 
the people in a marvelous way. 
Probably you have learned all .the 
details from our’ missionary 
friends, so I will not take any. 
time to repeat these fascinating 
stories of Christ’s saving. wonders 
and liberal contributions of its 
The opportunity for - 


Within one year I was asked. to 
preach to the different church 
to the student 
bodies, to the refugees of” all 
classes, nearly two hundred times 
besides my regular duties of a - 
pastor. Wherever I went to bear 
His witnesses, I was often moved 


‘to find such an eager crowd to 


hear the Gospel: of our: living 


' Saviour and Lord, It seems that 


war: destructs everything and 
anything. even the barriers of. 


class distinctions, family pride, 


and religious prejudices.” (The 


Commission, February 1940.) . 


1939. Salvation Army Work in 
Shanghai :— 


Discharged. Prisoners’ Aid. Dept. 
Number interviewed: 


11,458 
83 
Number helped: : 
(European) 17 
Number sent home .... 2,074 
Number of meals sup- | 
1,892 
Number of: garments 
1,348 
Number of’ 
204 
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Number of attendances 4,870 
Rickshawmen’s Mission | 
Number of free meals 
Gallons of hot tea in | 
63,000 
Pairs of rubber soled 
398 
Treatments at ‘dispen- 
7,897 
Visits to homes by nurse 1,752 


Attendance at Meetings 16,885 
Children educated .... 135 
Men’s Hostel (European) 


Free Meals supplied .. 22,789 
1,640 
Beds and Meals. at | 
nominal cost ....... 40,266 
Men’s Shelter (European) 
Free Meals supplied .. 22,789 
8,787 
Beds and Meals at 
57,328 
Number of Meetings 


89 
Attendancesat Meetings 1,369 
(The Crusader, February 1940.) 


Salvation Army Annual Ap- | 


peals:—Shanghai has, once more, 
surpassed itself, having, up to the 


[May 
time of going to press, subscribed 


$100,000.00 to the Army’s Annual 
Appeal, which is run in connection 


with the International Self-Denial 
Fund, Running concurrently with 


the Annual Appeal is the Rice Bus 
Fund. which hag reached the 
$70,000.00 mark, Tientsin also has 
done well for its Annual Appeal, 
conducted by Major Wilkinson, the 
total raised being nearly $7,000.00, 


‘More than 30% increase on last 


year’s total. Major Wells is de- 
lighted with the result of Tsing- 
tao’s Annual Appeal,—$9,114.80, 
$4,000.00 increase on the 1939 
figure. The Army is deeply grate- 
ful for the generosity of these 
three Ports, which is undoubtedly 
greater, in view of the economic 
difficulties of the past years, 


than the figures suggest. Thanks 


a thousand times! It is now up 
to the Army to ‘deliver the goods,’ 
to live up to the high tradition 


- recognised and expected by all, to 


help the poor and needy, to save 
the lost; and be ready for any 


emergency. (The Crusader, March 


1940.) 


Notes on 


Mr. E. R. Lapwood came to China in 1932 under the auspices of the 
London Missionary Society. Latterly he has been on the staff of 


Yenching University, Peiping. 


Dr. Frank W. Price is a member of the Beesbyterian Mission who has 
been connected with the Nanking Theological Seminary doing special 
work in the field of the rural church. He is now located in Szechuen. 


Rev. W. Roy Aylott is a missionary, working in Wenchow under the 


auspices of the Methodist Mission. . 


work, 


He is engaged in evangelistic 


Rev. C. W. Allan has been in China for many years under the auspices 
of the Methodist Missionary Society. He is one of the editorial 
secretaries of the Christian Literature Society. 

Dr. J. Leighton Stuart for many years has been Prostdent of Yenching 


University, Peiping. 


Dr. Carleton Lacy is a member of the Methodist Episcopal Board and 
is secretary of the China Bible House. | 
Dr. C. B. Day is a member of the Presbyterian Mission who is on the 


staff of Hangchow Christian College. 


For several years he has been 


interested in the study of the religions of China. 
Dr. H. M. Hodgkin is a Friend who came to China last year with Mr. 


Silcock to start the work of the Friends’ Centre in Shanghai. 


He has 


given special help to the work — _ refugees and Child 


Welfare work. 


& 
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The Right Reverend Andrew Yu-yue Tsu, Assistant 
Bishop of Hongkong for work in Yunnan and Kweichow, 
with his family. Mrs. Tsu, and David (in choir gown), 
left to right Robert, Carol and Kin in front. 
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